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Results of Fruit Farm Survey 


PERSON asked me the other day 

A what the farm management sur- 

veys are for, and what is done 

on such surveys? ‘These are pertinent 

questions. The former question is one that 
is frequently asked by the farmers. 

The object of a farm management survey 
is to find out what are the most important 
factors which make for success in farming. 
Why do some farmers make more money 
than others? What is the relation of type 
of soil, size of farm, amount and kinds of 
crops grown, and livestock kept, to profit? 
How important is production per cow, or 
yield per acre in determining income? 
These are a few of the questions that a 
farm management survey will answer. 

Each farmer is running an experiment. 
He has found out many things as a result 
of his experience. By collecting this in- 
formation from a large number of farmers 
we are able to determine what are the most 
important factors which make for success 
in farming. 

During the past three summers I have 
had the opportunity of taking records on 
fruit farms with Professor G. P. Scoville. 
We generally have a crew of about five 
men to collect the data from the farmers. 
In the summer of 1926 the other members 
of the crew were “Abe” Cruikshank ’27, 
“Leo” Blanding ’27 and ‘Eddie’ Vial, 
who is commonly known as Dr. Vial since 
he received his Ph.D. in 1927. The next 
summer ‘‘Abe’”’ was with us again. The 
new men were ‘Red’? Mereness ’26, 
“Russ” Dudley ’29 and “Baldy” Harper. 
During the past summer the crew con- 
sisted of “Russ” Dudley ’29, “Jim” 
Gibson ’30, “Sam” Levering ’30 and 
“Johnny” Goodrich M.S. ’29. The 
companionship of such a group of fellows 
18 one of the most enjoyable parts of sur- 
vey work. It more than counteracts the 
long hours and careful work of copying 
records. With a crew of that size there is 
always some one who bears the burden of 
most of the jokes. If it isn’t kidding some 
one about special delivery letters it is 
asking him why he should need to have a 
foot accelerator put on a Model T Ford. 

The questions that we ask the farmer 
are printed on a blank. Our fruit blank 
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consists of seven pages. Each page is 
about two times the size of a page in the 
CounTRYMAN. This may seem like a large 
blank. Itis. When Dr. Warren made the 
first fruit survey in Wayne County in 1903 
he used a one page blank that was about 
the size of an ordinary book. The more 
data we have the better able we are to 
analyze the problems of fruit growers. We 
obtain the acreages and yields of the crops 
and the receipts and expenses on the whole 
farm business for the past year. In our 
fruit survey we also made a study of the 
cost of growing apples to see how this cost 
might be reduced. 

To fill in our blank required about three 
hours with the farmer. Most of the re- 
cords were taken in the evening, so as not 
to interfere with the farmer’s work. This 
meant that we only had Saturday nights 
to take in dances or to go to shows. Dur- 
ing the day each man copied the record he 
had taken the day before. On the average 
we worked about eleven hours per day. 


NE OF THE most interesting parts 

of the work is obtaining the data 
from the farmers. One meets some of the 
best farmers and learns what methods they 
are following. He gets an insight into the 
farm business that he can get in no other 
way. In nearlly all cases farmers are glad 
to cooperate with you when they learn 
what you are doing. 

It is interesting to hear the stories that 
the fellows tell when they come in after 
taking a record. One story that stands 
out in my mind was about a progressive 
Italian farmer who had done fairly well in 
the past, but he had rather a bad year in 
1928. He said, “I vish I make five 
tousand dollar. I like pay income tax.” 
Few people look at an income tax in that 
light. 

We heard all kinds of interesting ex- 
planations of the causes of the agricultural 
depression. One farmer says, “The 
trouble with farmers is that they work too 
much. They ought to sit right down and 
take it easy.” The next man says, “The 
trouble with the farmers is that they spend 
too much time driving their car up and 
down the road.” One man says, “The 
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trouble with the. farmers is there are too 
many tractors.” The next man says, 
“There are not enough tractors.” This is 
typical of the numerous explanations of the 
farmers troubles. 

One of the most important results of our 
studies in Newfane-Olcott district, Niagara 
County, has been the relation of type of 
soil to income on fruit farms. Most of the 
soils about Newfane and Olcott belong to 
the Dunkirk and Clyde series. The chief 
difference between these two soils is one 
of drainage. The Clyde soils are poorly 
drained compared with the Dunkirk soils. 

The average size of farm was 90 acres on 
the Dunkirk sandy loam soils and 55 acres 
on the Clyde sandy loam, (table 1). The 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Lasor INCOMES OF FARMS ON 
CLYDE AND DUNKIRK SOILS IN NEWFANE ° 
Townsuip, NIAGARA CouNTY, 1913-1925 
Clyde fine Dunkirk 
sandy loam sandy loam 
Number of records 324 407 


Acres per farm 55 90 
Value of farm $9,823 $26,341 

Value per acre 182 292 

Labor income 4I 719 

average labor income was $41 on the Clyde 
and $719 on the Dunkirk sandy loam. 
This makes a difference of $678. Labor in- 
come is what the farmer receives for his 
year’s work after paying all farm expenses 
including interest on his investment and 
the value of unpaid labor. In addition, the 
farmer has a house to live in and farm 
products to use in the house. Despite 
this difference in earning power the Clyde 
farms on the average were valued at about 
two thirds as much as the Dunkirk farms. 


F ONE had to work the average Clyde 

farm he could not afford to take it as a 
gift when he could buy the average Dun- 
kirk farm for $292 an acre. As an illus- 
tration let us assume that Mr. Jones owns 
an average farm on the Clyde soil. He 
has a son, John, who is thinking about 
starting farming. Like most fathers he is 
anxious that his son gets a good start, so 
he offers to give John the farm. That 
looks like a goed proposition for John. He 
will not have any mortgage on which he 
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A WESTERN NEW YORK ORCHARD 
A Picture of an Apple Orchard in Western New York Taken During the Dormant Season 


must pay interest. John has received the 
results of our study on fruit farms and he 
compares his fathers proposition with what 
income he can make on the better drained 
Dunkirk soils. He finds that his father 
will not only have to give him the farm, 
but also a $4,000 bond bearing interest at 
5 per cent to make his income equal to 
what he would receive if he should buy the 
average Dunkirk farm at $292 and pay 
the interest on the whole investment. It 
is easy for a son to handicap himself at the 
start with poor soil. College graduates are 
no exception. Soil is an important factor 
in nearly all types of farming. It is more 
important in fruit growing than in most 
other types. 

Survey work shows one the difference 
in earning power between good and poor 
soils. One of our crew the past summer 
started out with the common idea that all 
land was worth about so much an acre. 
At the end of the summer he was figuring 
how much some of the good land was worth 
on the basis of its earning power. 


Only a small part of the differences in 
soil are appreciated by farmers. Poor land 
is valued at high prices because it is asso- 
ciated with good land. Good land is 
undervalued compared to the poor land. 
This means a saving to the man who buys 
a farm with the best soils. 


Next to soil probably the most import- 
ant factor affecting profits on fruit farms 
is the size of business, (table 2). On the 
Clyde soil the farmers that had less than 
60 acres made an average labor income of 
$131. The farmers that had over 60 acres 
on this soil did not receive anything for 
their own time on the average after paying 
interest on their investment. The Clyde 
soils are not adapted to apples so the more 
apples they had, and the larger the size of 
business the more they lost. 

On the Dunkirk soil the farmers who 
had less than 60 acres made an average 


labor income of $429, while those who had 
100 to 199 acres averaged $896 for their 
time. 

TABLE III 


AVERAGE YIELD OF APPLE TREES OVER 
30 Years Otp, NewFaNeE-Ovcott Farms, 
1918 TO 1926 


Trees over 30 years old 


Variety Bushels of packed 
fruit per tree 
Twenty Ounce 5.50 
Baldwin 5-33 
Rhode Island Greening 5-33 
Northern Spy 4.82 
Tompkins King 4-78 
Roxbury Russet 4-16 
Tolman Sweet 4-11 
E. Spitzenburg 4.05 
Cranberry Pippin 4.00 
Golden Russet 3.55 
All varieties 5.19 
Trees 15 to 29 years old 
Variety Bushels of packed 
fruit per tree 
Wolf River 3-92 
Rhode Island Greening 2.83 
Baldwin 2.62 
Mcintosh 2:27 
Duchess 1.87 
Wealthy 1.81 
Northern Spy 1.58 
Delicious 0.33 
All varieties 2.18 


On the good fruit soils the farms with a 
larger acreage of bearing apples paid better 
than did the smaller farms. 
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There is little hope for a profitable 
business of growing apples on the poor 
apple soils. On the good apple soils it js 
more profitable to have good sized 
orchards. Expensive equipment and know 
edge are becoming more and more 
necessary in the production of apples. 
This calls for good sized orchards. 


IELD is one of the most important 

factors in the cost of producing apples. 
In 1926 on the Dunkirk soils in the New- 
fane-Olcott district, on farms that had a 
yield of 1.4 barrels per tree, the total cost 
of producing a barrel of apples was $2.02 
per barrel. Those farms that had a yield 
of 5.0 barrels per tree, had a cost of $1.23 
per barrel. 

One of the ways of obtaining a higher 
yield is to raise the varieties that give good 
yields. As a result of the surveys in the 
Newfane-Olcott district, it was found that 
the three best yielding varieties of trees 
over 30 years old in that area were Twenty 
Ounce, Baldwin, and Rhode Island Green- 
ing, (table 3). For youftg bearing orchards 
Wolf River yielded the best, Rhode Island 
Greening ranked second and Baldwin 
third. McIntosh yields on the average of 
2.27 bushels per tree, which was 83 per 
cent of the average yield of Baldwin and 
Rhode Island Greening trees, and 124 per 
cent of the average yield of Wealthy and 
Duchess trees. One of the outstanding 
results shown in table 3 is the extremely 
low yield of Delicious. 


The value of fruit per tree is more im- 
portant than yield. For trees 15 to 29 
years old McIntosh was first because of its 
high price, which was 69 per cent above 
Baldwin. Duchess and Ben Davis showed 
the lowest returns per tree. The prices of 
Duchess and Ben Davis were only three 
quarters as high as the price of Baldwin 
apples. 

For trees over 30 years old Rhode 
Island Greening and Northern Spy showed 
the best returns. Twenty Ounce, Tomp- 
kins King, and Baldwin ranked next in 
returns per tree. 

Survey work impresses one with what 
can be done on a good sized farm on the 
best soils, with apple varieties that yield 
and sell well. It shows one the value of 
education and experience in farming. It 
emphasizes the point that farming offers as 
good an opportunity for the man with 
college training as any other occupation. 


TABLE II 


FinanciaL Returns, ACCORDING To SizE OF Farms, NEWFANE, 1913-25 
Clyde fine sandy loam soil type 


Acres of Value of real estate 
Total acres apples of Number od per Labor 
per farm bearing age records arm acre income 
Less than 60 3.3 194 $6,867 $205 $131 
60 to 99 6.4 93 13,067 173 —- 
100 and more 12.0 37 17,170 158 —276 
Dunkirk sandy loam soil types 

Less than 60 7.8 119 $16,452 $431 $429 
60 to 99 13.1 156 22,678 293 767 
100 to 199 21.4 109 36,218 286 896 
200 and more 31.0 23 55,548 202 1,056 
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Dairy Herd Improvement Records 


AIRY herd improvement associa- 
tion records are too frequently 
used only as a means of deter- 
mining the low producing and unprofitable 
cows in the dairy herd. Too often cows 
have been discarded because of low pro- 
duction shown by one year’s record, with- 
out due consideration having been given 
to other factors than ability that are en- 
volved in high production. Many cows 
with inherent ability make low production 
because of under feeding and poor care and 
management. Such 
cows should be 
given an opportuni- 
ty, rather than be 
culled fromtheherd. 
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herd and for the average production of the 
entire herd, and are plotted on a scale in 
which the lines representing grain and 
milk run together when the grain was fed 
at a rate of one pound to four pounds of 
milk. The higher the grain line runs above 
the milk line, the heavier was the rate of 
grain feeding. The lower the grain line 
runs below the milk line, the lighter was 
the rate of grain feeding. These graphs 
will show whether sufficient grain was fed 
at all times during the year to maintain 


Production and Feed Chart 
Department of Animal Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Bret Holstein _ tay Mixed 
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in convincing dairymen that good methods 
of feeding are essential to profitable milk 
production. 


HE PRODUCTION and feed chart 
aes in this article will illustrate 
the method now used in making yearly 
summaries and analyses of results of many 
of the herds in dairy herd improvement 
associations in New York. The herd whose 
summary is given in this chart is typical 
of many in the State with their milk 

production drop- 
ping too rapidly on 
pasture, because of 


tal927.28 insufficient grain 








The average annual 
production of the 
dairy cows in New 
York is about 5500 
pounds of milk. It 


feeding during the 





pasture season. In 
such herds, an 





attempt is often 
made in the late 
fall and winter to 





is reasonable to be- 





lieve that this a- 
mount is the pro- 
duction permitted 
by the average care 
and feed these cows 
receive, rather than 
by the actual ability 
to produce, which 
they have inherited 
from an ancestry 
that in earlier days 
made New York 
famous as the 
cradle of the dairy 
industry in this 
country. The truth 
of this is evidenced 
by the number of 
low producing asso- 
ciation herds that Ca FS 73 
are brought into ee 

high production by 
improved methods 
of feeding and care. 

Association records, to be of the greatest 
value, must not only show what production 
of milk and butterfat individual cows have 
made, but they must also show under what 
methods of feeding those productions were 
made. A cow should only be condemned 
and discarded when her production is un- 
profitable after having been given a full 
opportunity for profitable production by 
proper feeding and care. 

A method of analyzing dairy herd im- 
provement association records, to show 
the relation between feeding and produc- 
tion, has been devised for use in New York. 
In addition to making annual summaries 
which give the results obtained from the 
herd, graphs are plotted comparing the 
grain fed and the milk produced, during 
each month of the testing year. Such 
graphs are made for the high cow in the 
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by means of heavy 











grain feeding. 

This attempt is 
only partially suc- 
cessful and produc- 
tion is maintained 
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A RECORD SHEET FOR USE IN DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT 
Annual Herd Summary and Analysis Chart Used in the Dairy Herd Improvement Assocations in NewYork 


full production. If a fresh cow is giving 
50 pounds of milk a day, she will need at 
least 14 pounds of a 20% total protein 
grain mixture a day, fed with an average 
quality of mixed hay and silage, to main 
tain production and a good physical condi- 
tion. If she is fed but 10 pounds of grain 
a day, or only enough for 35 pounds of 
milk, she will soon drop in daily production 
tothat amount. A graph of the production 
of a cow, producing and fed in such a 
manner, shows this drop of the milk line 
down toward the level of the grain line very 
plainly, indicating that the cow was less 
to blame for the drop than was the feeder. 
Contrasts shown by graphs made for herds 
fed properly, and contrasted with graphs 
of herds improperly fed, have been very 
effective in showing the relation between 
feeding methods and milk production, and 
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on spring and sum- 
mer freshening cows 
at high grain cost. 
The high cow in 
this herd produced 
profitably, giving 
10,651 pounds of 
milk and $171 over 
feed cost. The 
graph of this cow’s 
monthly _produc- 
tion, however, 
shows that the drop 
in her average daily 
production during 
the early months 
of her lactation 
was greater than 
normal. This drop is easily accounted 
for by the light feeding of grain while the 
cow was on pasture. An average of one 
pound of grain was fed for each 9.5 pounds 
milk produced during the months of June, 
July, August and September. The following 
year this cow was properly fed, and was 
fed during those same months, an average 
of one pound of grain to 4.5 pounds of 
milk. Under the heavier feeding of grain 
the cow made an increased production of 
800 pounds of milk during the four months. 
That second year, she produced 12,833 
pounds of milk and 498 pounds of butter- 
fat, with an income, over feed cost, of $196. 
An investment of $31 in extra grain 
brought a return of $56 in the increased 
value of milk. 

The summary chart shows that the en- 
tire herd averaged (Continued on page 83) 
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OUTH Africa is more than half way 
around the world and is reached by 
definite ocean routes, the most popu- 
lar one being from New York to England, 
down the west coast of Africa, to Cape- 
town. 

The sub-continent south of the Zam- 
besi River is called South Africa. It is 
1600 miles long and 1600 miles wide, being 
a little less than half the size of the 
United States. 

The Union of South Africa comprises 
the four provinces—Cape Province, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal. 

The white population is about 2,000- 
000; the native about 7,000,000. We are 
hopelessly outnumbered, but this does 
not signify anything. South Africa is no 
more a black man’s country than America 
is a red man’s country. What would 
America have been today if she had still 
been owned by the red man? She cer- 
tainly would not have been the greatest 
country in the world, which position she 
holds today. The black man has done 
nothing in South Africa in the economic 
development of the country. What we 
have there today is due to the untiring 
efforts of the white man. 

There are a variety of climates, de- 
pending, of course, upon the situation. 
These range from temperate to sub-trop- 
ical. 

Discovered by white men and settled 
almost at the same time as America, 
South Africa presents in its development 
striking parallels to the growth of the 
American Union. To cite but a few in- 
stances: When the Hollanders came to 
settle in America and founded New Am- 
sterdam, the New York of today, they 
also came to South Africa. When the 
Huguenots in 1688 found a refuge in 
America they likewise found a refuge in 
South Africa, and a large percentage of 
the Boers today are their descendants. 
The founding of the two once Boer re- 
publics of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal is similar to your expansion 
into the west and to the romance of your 
own Pacific Coast. Dissatisfied with 
conditions as they existed in the Cape 
Province, and spurred on by the spirit of 
pioneering, the Boers trekked northward 
into the unknown wilds which later be- 
came the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. From them we hear the 
stories of covered wagons drawn by long 
teams of oxen over pathless mountain 
ranges and across swirling, bridgeless 
rivers; of hand-to-hand fights with hostile 
blacks; of ravenous lions attacking their 
camps at night—and by these sturdy 
pioneers were founded the two Boer re- 
publics, and by them later on the diamond 
and gold mines were discovered. 





The U.S. A. of the South 


By L. R. Van Graan 


Is not the romance of your own Pacific 

Coast very similar? In the older days 
the men who had the nerve went west. 
And those who braved the gravest 
dangers finally reached the Great Pacific 
Coast. These men fought their way and 
won. They laid the foundation of a new 
empire. From them you hear the stories 
of covered wagons and cattle trails; of 
creaking stage coaches and pony express 
riders; of flowing gold and frontier days; 
of quaint old Spanish Missions; of In- 
dians and sturdy pioneers: and from this 
metling pot of courage has grown a great 
progressive race. This part of your de- 
velopment appeals to me, not only be- 
cause it is so similar to the development 
of my own country, but also because I 
love romance and adventure. 

The war between the Southern and 
Northern States is comparable to the 
Boer War, that is, England and the Cape 
Province from the South, attacking the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal in 
the North—and then the Union of South 
Africa. So you see though a distance of 
12,000 miles separates the one U. S. A. 
from the other U. S. A., they have a great 
deal in common. 

The country has a magnificent all-the- 
year-round climate, and contains many 
imposing mountain ranges, fine fishing 
and boating rivers, renowned sulfur 
springs, picturesque beaches, spectacular 
water-falls; and furthermore, it has 
unique attractions provided by the exist- 
ence of immense gold and diamond fields, 
by the abundance of wild game that 
roams forest and field, by the colorful 
life of its heterogeneous native race. 









The Orange Free State and the south- 
ern portion of the Transvaal have 
nothing much to commend them in a 
scenic sense. The territory concerned is 
commonly known as the High Veldt, 
which consists of rolling plains mostly 
treeless. An occasional hillock affords 
relief to the eye, but on the whole the 
aspect is somewhat monotonous. The 
northern Transvaal is a more moun- 
tainous region, containing many out- 
standing sights. Natal is a beautiful 
province, well watered and wooded, while 
around Capetown and the eastern portion 
of the Cape Province the scenery cannot 
be surpassed in any part of the world. 
South Africa’s scenic appeal is not of a 
dainty nature. Rather does it savour 
of the striking and the imposing. There 
are scores of mountain passes that in 
their immensity are awe-inspiring. 


ROM its early beginning South Africa 

was mainly a pastoral country, and 
despite the growth of its mining and the 
recent development of its manufacturing 
industries, agriculture still remains the 
staple industry of the Union. Within re- 
cent years it has practically been revolu- 
tionized, and South Africa has turned 
from an importing to and exporting coun- 
try of many agricultural products. 

Gold and diamond mining are ex- 
tremely important. The diamond bear- 
ing ground is of igneous origin and is 
contained in enlargements of fissures, the 
enlargements being called pipes. The 
pipes are filled with diamond bearing 
earth known as Kimberlite and called 
locally from the color, “blue ground.” 





A THATCH ROOFED HUT 
This is a Typical Mud Hut Used by the Members of the Native Tribes of Southern Africa 
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This blue ground is fairly hard, necessi- 
tating the use of dynamite in mining it, 
but it pulverizes readily after an exposure 
of some months to the atmosphere. The 
pulverized ground is crushed, and by the 
time the “blue ground” from the mine 
has been through the crushing processes, 
about 98% has been thrown on the tail- 
ings dump and 2% containing the dia- 
monds has been retained in pans. This 
2% is taken to a central machine called 
pulsator where the final concentration 
takes place by means of jigs, the lighter 
concentrates being carried away with 
water when only 
the diamonds and 
other heavy con- 
centrates are re- 
tained. The resi- 
dual materials are 
then carried to slop- 
ing shaking tables 
which are coated 
with grease, and 
from them practic- 
ally everything but 
the diamond is car- 
ried away by a 
stream of water. 
They adhere to the 
grease, not because 
of their high speci 
fic gravity, but be- 
cause other mater- 
ial with a higher 
specific gravity does 
not adhere, but is 
carried away by 
the water; possibly 
the reason is be- 
cause the surface of 
the diamond is so close grained that it is 
impossible to wet it, therefore a dry 
surface is presented to the grease and 
the diamond sticks while other material 
is wetted and cannot stick. At intervals 
the grease, with the adhering diamonds 
is scraped off and placed in perforated 
pots which are put into vats of boiling 
water to get rid of the grease. Then the 
diamonds are taken to the sorting tables 
where they are picked out by hand. 

The enormous amount of the work that 
has to be done to recover a small quantity 
of diamonds is illustrated by the fact that 
about 70,000 tons of “blue ground’”’ are 
mined and concentrated weekly and only 
yields 1} pounds of diamonds. 


From the pulsator the stones are 
taken daily to the head office where ex- 
perts assort them into various standard 
qualities and value them, after which 
delivery is made to the buying syndicate 
which ships them to London by ordinary 
registered mail, insured of course. From 
there they go to Amsterdam in Holland to 
be cut and polished, and returned to 
London where they are sold to buyers 
from America and the Continent. These 
buyers in turn sell to smaller dealers and the 
latter to others and so on till the stones 
reach the jewellers and finally the public. 
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Natives from all parts of the country 
are employed to do the hard work in the 
mines. They contract for the work for 
three months, six months, a year or 
longer, and during all that time they are 
confined in enclosures called compounds. 
Here are their quarters—bedrooms, din- 
ing rooms, and recreation rooms. 

They are not permitted to leave the 
compounds, because the “de Beers Con- 
solidated Mines,” the company which 
controls the diamond industry is anxious 
to prevent the stealing of diamonds. 
Before these precautions were taken the 


TREKKING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Boers Use the Ox-team and the Ox-cart Instead of the Truck 


natives were up to all manner of tricks 
in stealing diamonds. They swallowed 
them a day before they left; they cut 
gashes in the calves of their legs and 
buried them, to cut open the scar as soon 
as they were back in their own territory 
again. Now a native whose contract is 
due to expire, is kept under close super- 
vision in his room for a week or ten days 
and searched very thoroughly every day 
to make sure that he does not have any 
diamonds concealed about his person. 

Besides the mines there are a great 
many alluvial diggings or river diggings. 
There the precious stones are found in the 
debris brought down, or laid down by 
streams. All one has to do here is to 
wash and screen the dirt and recover the 
stones. 


When a new alluvial diamond field is 
discovered, a “rush” is scheduled for a 
certain day. Thousands of adven- 
turous men and women of all ages and in 
all stations of life, flock to the place to 
beome rich overnight. A “rush” is one 
of the most spectacular and exciting 
sights one can ever see. The fortune 
seekers are lined up ready to rush forward 
upon a given signal from the officials who 
stand around carefully guarding all ap- 
proaches. When the signal is given, the 
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crowd rushes forward and each individual 
picks a spot which, as he thinks, will 
yield most diamonds, and commences to 
work. 

Just recently diamonds were dis- 
covered in the extreme west of South 
Africa. All one had to do was to crawl 
around on one’s knees and pick up the 
diamonds strewn around in the sand! 
Thousands of dollar’s worth of precious 
stones were picked up. The Government 
stepped in and fenced off the place to 
prevent persons from recovering any 
more diamonds. This created a great deal 
of dissatisfaction 
among the fortune- 
seekers, but such a 
step was absolutely 
necessary for the 
protection of the 
diamond industry. 

South Africa has 
quite a network of 
railroads and all 
important places 
are connected by 
rail. The railroads 
are government 
owned. Traveling 
costs much less 
than in America. 
For a trip from 
Capetown to 
Johannesburg and 
back, a distance of 
2,000 miles, we pay 
only $61.00. This 
includes sleeping 
accommodations. 

There are three 
classes, and one 
travels in the class for which he can afford 
to pay. Each coach is divided into a num- 
ber of compartments accommodating four 
persons in the first class and six in the 
second and third classes. The seats serve 
as beds at night. Men and women are 
segregated at night and do not sleep 
in the same compartment. We travel 
at the rate of 30-35 miles an hour, not 
quite so fast as in America, but quite 
fast enough for us who are fond of going 
slowly. Speed does not reign supreme 
in the British countries as yet. It is 
remarkable to think that at our rate of 
speed Johannesburg is reached in 28} 
hours with the train climbing all the time. 
When it reaches there, it has climbed 
4,000 feet—and that on a narrow gauge 
roadbed, 3’ 6’. 


We do not have the beautiful paved 
highways that you have, our roads are 
improved dirt roads. In spite of the 
prohibitive cost of automobiles, they are 
coming into the country by the thousands. 
In 1920 a Ford cost $620; today $900 
plus; gasoline $.50. Is it any wonder 
that we have few automobiles compared 
with- America? No high school student 
or college student possesses a car. Such 
a luxury is only the share of the rich. 
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A four-wheeled vehicle, 14-18 feet long, 
seven and one-half feet wide and able to 
carry a load of 12,000 pounds, is drawn 
by a team of 18-20 oxen or donkeys. It 
travels at the rate of two and one-half to 
three miles an hour. It is the truck of the 
South African farmer. There is also a 
two-wheeled vehicle drawn by two horses. 
It accommodates two to four persons, 
and is the vehicle most frequently used 


HE population of New York City 

has grown tremendously during 

the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. From about a million people in 
1850, the area which is today known as 
the New York metropolitan area, has 
grown to a population of over 9,000,000. 
Numerous problems have developed in 
supplying this area with a safe and ade- 
quate supply of milk and cream. 


This article is a result of a study of the 
New York milk supply being made by 
the New York State College in Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the New York 
Central Railroad. 


Until 1842, the milk supply came en- 
tirely from cows kept in the city, or from 
nearby areas on Long Island, in West- 
chester County, or in New Jersey. Most 
of the milk came from stables where the 
cows were fed on brewery and distillery 
wastes. Very little was known con- 
cerning the sanitary care of milk. 

No milk was shipped to the city by rail 
until 1842. Prior to this time, Orange 
County, New York, was well known for 
the high quality of butter produced. In 
1842, a shipment of 240 quarts of milk 
was made by Philo Gregory from Chester, 
in Orange County. Thaddeus Selleck 
seems to have originated the idea and 
to have persuaded Gregory to ship the 
milk. The shipment was made in blue 
pyramid churns over what is now the 
Erie Railroad. The weather was cool 
and the milk arrived in New York City 
in good condition. 


The first shipment was not large enough 
to supply the demand, as it had been 
well advertised in advance. A _ milk 
depot for handling Orange County milk 
was opened and the shipments grew 
rapidly. Within a few years a large pro- 
portion of the Orange County dairymen 
were shipping fluid milk. At that time 
there were no milk plants such as there 
are today. The milk was shipped by the 
dairymen direct to dealers in the city. 


The change from butter making to 
shipment of fluid milk, however, was not 
made without difficulties. Milk was 
shipped both morning and evening, but 
during the hot weather much of it spoiled. 
In the fall of 1842, Jacob Vail discovered 
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by farmers over the entire country. At 
least 90% of the farmers own one. It 
travels at the rate of six miles per hour. 
Distance in South Africa is invariably 
stated in hours on horseback by the 
Boers. This is because the horse in 
pioneer days was the only means of 
traveling long distances, and distances 
were figured in the number of hours it 
took a man to cover the distance on horse- 


Development of the New York Milk Shed 


By M. P. Catherwood 


that if he ran his milk slowly through a 
coiled lead pipe in a hogshead packed 
with ice, the milk was thoroughly cooled 
and could be shipped without souring. 
Other methods for cooling milk were de- 
veloped which eliminated most of the 
trouble with soured milk. The milk was 
shipped in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 quart 
cans, the small cans being used to take 
the surplus from each milking. 


In the early days of milk shipping, 
there were no railroad trains on Sunday 
and the attempts to obtain Sunday milk 
train service met with considerable oppo- 
sition. When the first Sunday milk train 
was started, special meetings were called 
by the clergy where protests were made 
against such a train. Church members 
were threatened with dismissal if they 
should ship their milk on the Sabbath. 
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back. This has clung to the country and 
will for all time as long as there are 
Africanders. Horseback riding is not 
a luxury, like it is in America. Here it 
is a novelty or a treat to go horseback rid- 
ing. In South America nearly every farm 
boy or girl owns a horse and rides every 
day of his or her life, either to the country 
school or to round up the sheep and cattle. 
(Continued on page 83) 





Railroads were denounced by church 
people, and it was stated that the curse 
of God would surely fall upon all ecn- 
cerned with the shipment of milk on Sun- 
day. All manner of dire misfortune was 
prophesied. As a matter of fact, on the 
first Sunday trip early in August of 1843, 
the engine jumped the track and plunged 
into a pond with two cars of milk. The 
first Sunday milk, therefore, never reached 
its destination. 


Until about 1880, ‘most of the milk 
shipped to New York City came from 
Orange County. About this time, the 
milk dealers began to build, country plants 
for receiving the milk. In 1881, the 
Ontario and Western Railroad extended 
milk train service to Delhi in Delaware 
County. This is supposed to have been 
the first instance of the use of refrigerator 


TABLE I 
PROPORTION OF Cows FRESHENING Eacu MontH on 641 Datry Farms IN 12 CounrtiESs 
IN THE NEw YorkK MILK SHED, JUNE 1927—May, 1928. 
Monthly Average for each County = 100 


Cows freshening 


County 
Jefferson 137. 194 325 271 
Allegany & 
Cattaraugus 100 163 259 272 
St. Lawrence 85 165 321 278 
Delaware 145 218 277 205 
Bradford 107 180 215 160 
Montgomery Ill 176 253 206 
Madison 73 IIS 223 234 
Center and 
Lycoming 155 137 166 136 
Orange 57 63 104 88 
Dutchess 39 35 47 «46 
Twelve counties go 132 208 I8I 
Jefferson 29 33 48 ~= 92 
Allegany and 
Cattaraugus 57 60 82 108 
St. Lawrence 56 58 85 114 
Delaware 70 73 108 134 
Bradford go 92 110 116 
Montgomery 84 86 110 120 
Madison 92 QI 104 106 
Center and 
Lycoming 98 96 107 102 
Orange 115 108 115 106 
Dutchess ie 323 126 113 
Twelve counties go 88 104 112° 





counties are in New York State. 


129 i 
Bradford, Center and Lycoming counties are in the State of Pennsylvania; all other 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


132 50 17 «#15 2 S$ 2: @& 


117 641 9 9 34 59 72 6 
109 6 39—~Cts«éd'6 6 18 36 60 67 





60 26 10 3 27 44 82 103 
50 #15 2 7 j2 120 «62 4 
— 2 a 33 56 87 102 76 
96 13 2 17 107 115 I15 90 
68 35 14 21 56 89 157 166 
52 46 40 TOI 225 222 138 64 
22 I9 #+XI5 XI5t 299 254 #‘I8l 92 
73:32 17 48 110 117 +110 82 
Milk sold 

163 199 183 154 124 101 48 26 
147 170 I52 129 106 79 56 54 
147 165 145 123 106 85 60 56 
152 152 130 99 82 78 59 §63 
133 160 128 96 72- 63 65 = 75 
130 140 119 98 85 84 70 74 
127 135 118 97 83 81 79 87 
116 125 107 102 96 89 77 85 
III 106 83 75 84 95 94 108 
108 95 57 46 71 99 106 124 


13511 8988 _77_ 4 


Jefferson County, 36 farms; Allegany and Cattaraugus, 81; St. Lawrence, 112; 
Delaware, 46; Bradford, 45; Montgomery, 50; Madison, 47; Center and Lycoming, 69; 


Orange, 81; Dutchess, 74. 
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A COUNTRY MILK PLANT 
Dairyman and Commercial Haulers Waiting in Line to Deliver Milk at a Grade A Plant 


cars for milk. The plan to ship milk a 
distance of 200 miles was met with ridicule. 
It succeeded, however, and up until the 
present time the increasing requirements 
of New York City for milk and cream has 
been largely met by extending the milk 
territory until at the present time, some 
shipments are made from a distance of 500 
miles. 


T IS estimated that in 1843 an average 

of 300 cans of milk per day were 
shipped to New York City. At that time, 
only a small proportion of the milk was 
shipped. The use of milk increased until 
in 1900 it required about 35,000 cans of 
milk per day to supply the city with milk 
and cream. At the present time, over 
145,000 cans of milk are required per day. 

Practically none of the milk and cream 
used in New York City is now produced 
within a distance of 50 miles. Only about 
one-third is produced within two hundred 
miles of the city. Present conditions are 
indeed different from those in 1840 when 
all of the milk supply was produced in or 
close to the city. The increased demand for 
milk and the necessary extension of the 
producing area have been closely asso- 
ciated with the development of difficulties 
in furnishing the city with an adequate 
supply of pure milk. That these difficulties, 
as far as quality is concerned, have been 
satisfactorily met is evidenced by the fact 
that New York City is recognized as 
having the highest quality milk supply of 
any city in the world. 

However, during the past two years 
there has been a shortage of milk in the 
late fall. The immediate cause of this 
shortage has been the relatively large 
number of cows freshening in the spring 
compared to other seasons of the year. 
This has resulted in high summer pro- 
duction and low production in the late fall. 
For the milk shed as a whole, approxi- 
mately twice as much milk is produced in 
June as in November. 

There are wide differences in the season 
of freshening and consequently in the 
season of milk production in different parts 
of the milk shed. A survey taken in 
twelve counties in the New York City 


milk shed showed that in Dutchess 
County, New York, more than two-thirds 
of the cows freshened during the four 
months from August to November (table 
1). In St. Lawrence County, however, 
only ten per cent of the cows freshened 
during this period, most of them freshening 
in the spring. In Madison County a 
large proportion of the cows freshened 
in the spring, but an appreciable number 
freshened in the fall. 

Due to the differences in season of 
freshening, there were differences in season 
of milk production, and consequently, in 
milk sold (table 1). In St. Lawrence 
County three cans of milk were sold in 
June for every can in November. In 
Madison County almost two cans of milk 
were sold in June to one can in November, 
while in Dutchess County more milk was 
sold in November than in June. 


LARGE part of the present New 
York City milk supply comes from 
regions which produce milk with a seasonal 
variation similar to that of St. Lawrence 
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and Madison Counties. It is therefore 
difficult to adequately provide New York 
City with milk and cream in the late fall. 
To supply our cities, a gradual increase in 
the number of cows freshening in the late 
summer and fall is needed. Enough milk 
should be produced in these seasons to in- 
sure an adequate supply. Surplus be- 
yond this amount had best be produced in 
the spring and summer when it can be 
produced more cheaply, and can therefore 
be used for manufacturing purposes. 

The present season of freshening is the 
result of the adjustments of individual 
dairymen to market conditions of the 
present and past. The market in some 
sections has changed as the milk formerly 
going for manufacturing uses has been 
diverted to fluid markets. Some of the 
new fluid milk regions may remain per- 
manently summer production areas be- 
cause of severe winter climate and abun- 
dant pasture, but there are large areas at 
the present time producing twice as much 
milk in June as in November which are 
well adapted to winter milk production. 
It is more than a coincidence that in the 
regions close to market which have pro- 
duced milk for a long time, such as Orange 
and Dutchess Counties, a much larger 
proportion of fall and winter milk is pro- 
duced than in the newer fluid milk regions. 
Several years are required to change the 
period of freshening of a cheese-producing 
region so that the production of milk will 
approximate the fluid milk demand. In 
most of the New York milk shed the 
market to which milk has gone in the past 
and the relation of summer prices to 
winter prices has probably been of much 
greater importance in determining the 
present season of freshening and con- 
sequently, the season of production, than 
have such factors as climate, topography, 
and pasture. 





A GOOD HOLSTEIN 
If all Cows Were Like this one New York City Would Have Plenty of Milk 


































































































































































































































































































































































Through Our Wide Windows 


Thoughts of the Past 


N NOVEMBER 7, 1832 Andrew Dickinson White was born 

in Homer, New York. The anniversary of the birth of this 
man who had so large a part in the founding of Cornell University, 
and who was so intimately connected with our University during 
its early years, serving as its first president, cannot but make us 
realize more deeply our debt of gratitude, not only to him, but to 
the men he selected to serve in the College of Agriculture. 

The choice of the first dean of our college was unfortunate. 
A dilante, parading around with walking stick and dress gloves, 
could not gain the confidence of the farmers of New York State. 
Without such a confidence our work is futile. Fortunately for 
the good of the College, he soon resigned. 

But what a brilliant array the other early professors were. 
President White was exceedingly fortunate in securing the Hon. 
John Stanton Gould as a lecturer. To Professor Caldwell we 
owe our early advancement in agricultural chemistry. To Dr. 
James Law we owe the start of our veterinary college. These 
three men with their enthusiasm and faith held the college to- 
gether in those dark early days when it was so bitterly opposed. 
Later I. P. Roberts came from the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture, and then when Professors J. H. Comstock and L. H. 
Bailey were added to the staff, we had a group of men of whom 
any college could be justly proud. 


The Eternal Feminine Again 


HE female of the species have long had a reputation for 
starting things. In fact, tradition has it that it was one, the 
first, of the fair sex that started all man’s troubles in the be- 
ginning. Be that as it may, we are not attempting to arouse 
antagonism so we will drop that part of the discussion without 


further comment. While in the past domecon girls have always 
played a major part in helping with the composing, editing and 
publishing of the CountryMaNn, they have had but one meager 
page on which to express their thoughts, and convey items of 
interest to their own college. 

In spite of distinct rumblings and many gentle hints, the 
situation continued unchanged. It remained in this quiescent 
stage until, one night, old man ambition strode around the 
office in the dark, and stumbled upon an idea. The result? 
Turn to the new Domecon Doings Department and judge for 
yourself. We are sincere in our hopes that this newly reorganized 
and enlivened department will satisfy a long felt need and wil) 
prove of lasting interest to students both past and present as 
well as to our other feminine readers. 


Progress 

N THIS issue appears an article on the history of the New 

York milk shed. From small beginnings the milk industry 
has progressed rapidly. Facilities have been greatly improved, 
but now with duplication of plants serving the same territory 
and the increased use of trucks we have too many milk plants. 
Good roads have greatly increased the area upon which a single 
plant can draw for milk. 


If half the milk plants in the state could be eliminated the 
other half could now take care of the same amount of milk with 
greater economy, better sanitary control; and smaller trans- 
portation costs. It is unfortunate that we can not run the in- 
dustry so as to yield the greatest return to farmers. 


Strictly Campus 


F YOU have not read the nasty remarks about the typical Ag 

student in the Widow’s aviation number get a copy and look 
it up. The sale of a few extra copies might give the little lady a 
worth-while topic for discussion. 


We do not deny that many of us come to Cornell with many 
rough spots that need a bit of polishing before we become a credit 
to our Alma Mater. We all hope to some day manipulate our 
cups and saucers with grace and ease, but we doubt that one will 
acquire any true refinement by reading the ‘smut cracks’ of the 
campus joke slinger. There is some doubt that the ag graduate 
falls for the typical collegiate clothes and manner as depicted by 
humorous college publications. Country boys are frequently 
endowed with some common sense. 


The army records show that Indian volunteers during the 
World War had a higher average intelligence than the average of 
New York City draft troops. What if the Ag Campus is an 
Indian reservation? We always did enjoy associating with people 
of more than average intelligence. 

People who are doing something constructive themselves 
rarely find time to criticise others unless it is to make a helpful 
suggestion. It is noteworthy that the Engineers rarely find time 
for idle jibes. 


Well why worry? Humorous publications are not intended to 
be taken seriously or to provoke serious thought, but are designed 
to furnish a diversion from the strain of constructive effort. 


Are Countrymen Farmers? 


IXTY percent of the population of Tompkins and Schuyler 

Counties live in open country, but one-third of the people 
living in the open country of these Counties are not farmers. 
This information is found in Cornell University Bulletin 487, 
which shows some noteworthy trends in the character of the 
rural population. 


Whole counties are becoming suburbs of some cities, and the 
influence of some of the larger cities is felt over several counties. 
To escape high rents and taxes many people live in the country 
and drive into town to work. This tends to support the prediction 
of a prominent economist that eventually central New York will 
become one continuous city extending from Buffalo to Albany. 


Evidently the differences between the average urban and the 
average country dweller are becoming smaller. Perhaps the slow- 
ness of transportation in the past was the chief cause of the dif- 
ferences that existed. We may some day have to change our 
name, for countryman may have ceased to designate the class of 
citizens that Tue Cornett CountryMaN has served in the past. 
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STATE 4-H POULTRY JUDGING 
CONTESTANTS MEET AT CORNELL 


Three High Scoring Delegates to Attend 
Poultry Show in New York City 


HE Sixth Annual New York State 

4-H Poultry Judging Contest, in 
charge of Mrs. Louise EK. Dawley, Junior 
extension poultry specialist, was held 
Friday, November 8, at the Poultry 
Building, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Twenty-one boys and three girls, 
representing the following fifteen counties: 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Dela- 
ware, Genesee, Jefferson, Livingston, 
Monroe, Oneida, Onondaga, Ontario, 
Orange, Schuyler, Tompkins, and Wy- 
oming,—judged the following classes: 

For Exhibition—Four classes of four 
birds in a class of each of the following 
breeds,—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, and 
White Leghorns. 

For Production—Four classes of four 
birds in a class of each of the above 
breeds. 

With a possible perfect score of 800 
points, the following Club members 
placed in this order: First, William 
Schantz of Camden, Oneida County, 740 
points; second, Richard Goodwin of 
Guilford, Chenango County, 710 points; 
third, Wesley Schuyler of Syracuse, 
Onondaga County, 670 points; and 
fourth, Homer MelIntyre of LeRoy, 
Livingston County, 640 points. 

The first three boys will compose the 
team, the fourth as alternate, to -repre- 
sent New York State at the National 
4-H Poultry Judging Contest to be held 
Saturday, January 19, 1930, at the Madi- 
son Square Garden Poultry Show in 
New York City. 

The trip to New York City is made 
possible through the generosity of the 
Tioga-Empire Feed Mills Co., Inc., of 
Waverly, New York, which donates $100 
toward defraying the expenses of the 
team to the Garden Show. 


Professor Rice Awards Medals 


In the evening a banquet attended by 
6 persons was held at Willard Straight 
tall, at which time Professor James E. 
Rice, head of the poultry department, 
announced the winners and _ presented 
the medals. 

Honor guests were Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bouton of 
Waverly, N. Y.; Professor J. E. Rice, 
Professor and Mrs. W. J. Wright; Mr. 
and Mrs. John A. Reynolds, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Talks were given by the following 
sponners: Mr. A. C. Palmer, President of 
the Tioga-Empire Feed Mills Co., Inc.; 
Professor James E. Rice, head of the 
poultry department; Professor W. J. 
Wright, state 4-H Club leader and Mr. 
John Reynolds, assistant state club 
leader. 

Richard Goodwin of Guilford, Che- 
nango County, President of the New York 
State 4-H Council, presided as toast- 
master; and Mr. E. B. Fuller of Roches- 
ter, county club agent for Monroe 
County, was song leader. 





NEW YORK 4-H NEWS 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 
DELEGATES 


Boy for Moses _ Leadership— 
Francis P. Oley, Manlius, Onon- 
daga County. 

Boy for Sir Thomas Lipton Lead- 
ership—Richard Goodwin, Guil- 
ford, Chenango County. 

Girl for Montgomery Ward Trip 
—Mary Louise Couch, Odessa, 
Schuyler County. 

Girl to Represent 1st District— 
Jane Gilmore, Holcomb, Ontario 
County. 

Girl to Represent 2nd _ District— 
Mary Carley, Manlius, Onondaga 
County. 

Girl to Rrepresent 3rd District— 
Pearl Reed, Union Grove, Delaware 
County. 

Girl to Represent 4th District— 
Dorothy Weatherwax, Troy, (R. F. 
D. 4), Rensselaer County. 

Owner of Championship Barrow— 
Thomas Hollier, Skaneateles, On- 
ondaga County. 

Owner of Championship Pen of 
Barrows—Thomas Hollier. 

Owner of Championship Weather 
Lamb—Jack Mulligan, Otsego 
County. 

Owner of Championship Pen of 
Weather Lambs—Frank Hollier, 
Skaneateles, Onondaga County. 

New York Central Trip Prizes 
to the Two Most Outstanding Live 
Stock Club Members—John Cherry, 
Red Hook, Dutchess County, and 
Thomas Hollier, Skaneateles, On- 
ondaga County. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Trip 
Prizes to the Two Most Outstanding 
Agricultural Club Members (All 
Projects)—Richard Goodwin, Guil- 
ford, Chenango County, and My- 
ron Weatherwax, Troy, R. D., 
Rensselaer County. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL 4-H PIN 


GRAND CHAMPION PRIZES WON 
AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


New York State 4-H calf club members 
carried off the major share of the breed 
cattle championship honors at the 23rd 
National Dairy Exposition held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, October 12 to 19. The 
twenty-seven calf club members repre- 
senting the State at the exposition won 
three grand championships, $680 in 
premiums, and first, third, fourth, and 
tenth places for groups of five animals of 
a breed. 
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NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 
WILL HAVE EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 


Delegates from 43 States and Canada Will 
Attend 


HE Eighth National 4-H Club Con- 
gress will be held in conjunction with 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago, Illinois, November 29 to 
December 6. Considering the number of 
exhibits, judging contests and demonstra- 
tion contests, it will be by far the largest 
National 4-H Club Congress ever held. 
Each 4-H Club delegate will represent 
7,500 of his fellows. There will be a total 
of twelve hundred delegates and leaders. 
Each state in the Union is invited to 
make entries in the various exhibits and 
contests. The National 4-H Club Con- 
gress is the final show window of the 4-H 
Club movement. Its purpose is to give 
opportunity for competitive exhibits, 
demonstrations, and judging ability, to 
make possible the development of en- 
thusiasm among rural youth and leaders 
through contact, discussions, and work 
and play programs. The aim of the 
Congress is also to furnish the delegates 
an educational program with tours about 
the city known as the “agricultural 
capital of the world,” and to extend the 
4-H club movement so that the member- 
ship will reach a million farm boys and 
girls in 1932. 


State Club Leaders to Direct Activities 

Mr. A. G. Kettunen, state club leader 
of Michigan and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of club leaders in charge 
of the congress, will have general super- 
vision of all exhibits and contests. 

The educational tours will be directed 
by Mr. W. H. Palmer, state club leader of 
Ohio, who will be assisted by G. L. Her- 
rington, state club leader of Tennessee, 
and assistant state club leader, Verne 
Varney of Wisconsin. Educational tours 
to interesting points in and about Chicago 
plus several banquets and parties will 
furnish to delegates some of the never- 
to-be-forgotten memories of the Congress. 
At the banquets the delegates will see and 
hear some of the nation’s most noted 
men and women. 

The Congress is made possible through 
the cooperation of the Agricultural Col- 
leges, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the International Live Stock 
Exposition, a large number of business 
and farm organizations and the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work. 
It is expected that this Congress will 
present to the public even more im- 
pressive proof of its value than on any 
such occasion in the past. 


The group of Ayrshires was the cham- 
pion group of five in the junior show. 
Wendell C. Wicks of Oxbow, Jefferson 
County, won the grand champion and 
two first places in this class. Adelaide 
Barber of Madison County had second, 
Herbert Putnam and George Clark of 
St. Lawrence County placed third and 
fourth. 

Russell B. Hill, of Spencerport, Mon- 
roe County, had a grand champion and a 
first in the Holstein (Continued on page 84) 












































































“Former Student Notes 


From Here and There 


08 

H. M. Jeffers has been associated with 
the Walker-Gordon Company for a great 
many years, and has had intimate con- 
tact with the certified milk situation 
throughout the eastern United States. 
He is at present President of the Walker- 
Gordon Company at Plainsboro, New 
Jersey. Mr. Jeffers recently spoke in the 
non-resident lecture course in marketing. 


05 

Formation of the Bonnar-Vawter Fan- 
form Company, a merger of the American 
Fanform Company of Cleveland and the 
Vawter Manifold Company of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has just been announced. 
William A. Vawter ’05, who was president 
of the Baker-Vawter Company of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., until he sold that business 
to Remington-Rand in 1927, is now presi- 
dent of the Vawter Manifold Company 
and will be president of the combined 
organization. Henry O. Bonnar ’16, one 
of the pioneers in the fanfold industry, is 
president of the American Fanform Com- 
pany, which he organized in 1926. He will 
be vice-president and general manager of 
the new company. Both companies are 
large producers of continuous fanfold 
forms, known as Fanforms, used chiefly by 
large industrial corporations and financial 
institutions. The new company will have a 
capitalization of $750,000 in preferred 
stock and 10,000 shares of no par common, 
and a production capacity of more than 
one million dollars in printed forms per 
annum. It will continue the operation of 
its plants at Benton Harbor and Cleveland 
after the consolidation is complete. 


08 

Lewis A. Toan has sold his dairy of 
Guernseys and is now devoting his time to 
the raising of certified seed potatoes and 
to orchard work on his farm near Perr, 
New York. Before selling his dairy he had 
organized a special market in Rochester 
and had included many of his neighbors in 
this successful project. It was therefore 


with sincere regret that they saw him 
withdraw from the business, but are wish- 
ing him the greatest success in his new 
project. 

14 

Dudley Alleman has recently moved to 
Boston from Portland, Maine, where for 
the last three years he has directed the 
advertising and publicity department of 
the Maine Central Railroad. He is now 
in charge of the Boston office of the J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, with the title 
of Eastern New England Manager. He 
is living on Main Street, Hingham, Mass. 

Roger H. and Mrs. Cross announce the 
arrival of Laura Bristol Cross on Novem- 
ber 9, 1929. This makes four little 
Crosses in the family now. Mrs. Cross 
was formerly Grace Bristol. 

Perry S. Fox, winter course 1914-1915 
visited the dairy industry department 
the week of November 6. Mr. Perry 
was accompanied by his wife and son. 
He is now plant superintendent of the 
Castanea Dairy Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey, handling bottled milk. 
George Bullock, winter course student of 
1912-1913, is also in the plant with him. 


16 

H. E. Bremer is creamery supervisor 
for the state department of agriculture. 
He is married and has two girls, Virginia, 
8 years old, and Mary Elizabeth, about 
4 months. 

George L. Cooper, and J. Maxwell 
Pringle ’17 have organized the investment 
firm of Pringle and Company, of which 
Pringle is president and Cooper secre- 
tary-manager. Their offices are on the 
thirty-first floor of 165 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Donald C. Taggart is with Bulkley, 
Dunton and Company at 75-77 Duane 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. “Wally” S. Young of 
Waverly, New York, have announced 
the completion of their male quartette 
with the arrival of Douglas Ashton on 
October 31. Wally is one of the officers 
of the Kasco Milling Company at 
Waverly. 
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"a7 

H. Strycker Mills, a former instructor 
in the vegetable gardening department, 
now has a position with the D. Landreth 
Seed Company in Washington, District 
of Columbia. 

B. J. Shutts, winter course student, is 
located at Hanover, Pennsylvania. He 
is operating a plant for the Fairfield- 
Western Maryland Company, handling 
condensed milk, powdered milk, sweet 
cream, and pasteurized milk. 


"18 
Charles W. Bolgiano is vice-president 
of the F. W. Bolgiano Company of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. He was a 
member of the CountryMAN board while 
he was here. His address is 6912 8th 
Street, Takoma Park, Washington. 


Miles Cubbin is an assistant Professor 
in the Agronomy Department at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. Miles still has 
his musical instincts as all can testify who 
listened to his orchestra that played for 
the Conference of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers recently held 
there. 


“Joe” R. Page is assistant manager of 
the Page Seed Company’s offices and 
warehouses at Green, New York. 


21 
John L. Dickinson, Jr., is still organiza- 
tion manager of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange. He lives at 78 Colton 
Place, Longmeadow, Mass. A daughter, 
Constance Irma, was born last. May. 


22 
R. B. Corbett is working with the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station in agri- 
cultural economics. He is married and 
has one child. 
23 
Jack Miscall was married to Miss Lois 
Drake of Ithaca on October 12. Dr. Mis- 
call is working in the laboratory of the 
Flintkote Company of East Rutherford, 
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New Jersey. They are keeping their 
home fires burning at 106 Wood Street, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Merle L. Rogers is teaching in the 
Churchville High School. 


Stephan T. Stanton is teaching agri- 
culture at Mexico, New York. This is 
his second year at Mexico and he has been 
successful in turning out poultry, cattle 
and fruit judging teams as well as in 
handling the regular teaching work at 
the school. He is married to Marion 
Stewart, and has one 17 months old 
daughter, Doris. 

Randal Whitaker has recently been 
employed as technologist in the research 
laboratories of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation. His address is 
1403 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. 


"24 

A second son, Frederick K., was born 
last June to Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Buckman. They live in Yakima, Wash. 

Madeline A. Carroll is teaching home 
economics in Public School 70, Bronx, 
New York, and living at 2532 University 
Avenue, New York City. 

On September the first Miss Winifred 
Casford and D. S. “Dave’’ Cook were 
married at Tecumseh, Neb. They are 
now residing at South Byron, N. Y. 
“Dave” is still with the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum Bureau. 

Leslie R. Hawthorne is working for the 
state government in the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station. “Les” married Ruth 
Reynolds of Perry City. Miss Reynolds 
was formerly dietitian at Risley. 

Robert S. Hinkle is another one of the 
so-called confirmed bachelors who has 
gone back on his vows. The blushing 
bride is Arlene Elizabeth Mohn and the 
ceremony took place in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania where Bob is working. 


The Cornell Countryman 


25 

Edward Foster has recently been ap- 
pointed as secretary of the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation to replace 
“Vie” Underwood. “Ed” was farm 
bureau agent of Suffolk County with 
headquarters at Riverhead. He will be 
stationed at Ithaca. 

Clyde A. Jennings is putting his hotel 
management work to use as manager of 
the Anthony Wayne Hotel at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

E. R. “Shrimp” MeNeil is working for 
the Vermont State Department of Agri- 
culture at Montpelier, Vermont. 

Fannie B. Miller is now in Salem 
County, New Jersey, where she has 
twenty schools and forty-nine teachers 
under her supervision. Her official title 
is helping teacher. Her address is 413 
North Main Street, Elmer, New Jersey. 

On the twelfth of August Margaret 
Leslie and Donald T. Ries were married 
in San Fernando, California. 

Judith Fried Russel sends us a change 
of address and at the same time some 
interesting information about herself and 
her husband. ‘Mr. Russell and I had a 
year of graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin in the department of rural 
sociology. We finished in June and after 
a somewhat varied summer, including an 
auto trip east, we arrived at the present 
place about the first of September. Mr. 
Russell is assistant professor of agricul- 
tural economics, and temporarily, at 
least, I’m just keeping house. We're 
about eight miles from Washington, and 
‘at home’ to our friends.”” Her address is 
College Park, Maryland. 


26 
W. E. Blauvelt, who has been spending 
his time since graduation as instructor 
in the extension department of entomol- 
ogy, is here again entering upon a full 
year of research in entomology for his 
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doctor’s degree. Bill is living at 214 
Thurston Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 

Florence M. Burtis is doing girls’ club 
work under the auspices of the Y.W.C.A. 
Her address is 160 Milbank Avenue, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Allan W. Crosby is taking graduate 
work in landscape architecture at Harvard 
University. His address is 14 Sacramento 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

J. P. Knettles, is group manager of 
Sales in one plant of the Ebling Creamery 
Company at 3925 Tillman Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. He is now visiting his home 
at South Lansing with his wife and baby. 
H. B. Alger, PhD. 1927, is manager of 
this plant. 

F. L. Minor is manager of the Molly 
Pitcher at Red Bank, New Jersey. 

C. W. Roop, winter course student, is 
also managing a plant for the Fairfield 
Western Maryland Company. He is 
located at Detour, Maryland. 

E. H. Schmidt, winter course 1926- 
1927, is superintendent of the dairy plant 
at Taneytown, Maryland of the Fairfield- 
Western Maryland Company. In the 
flush of the season he handles 80,000 
pounds of milk. This is made into con- 
densed milk, milk powder, and sweet 
cream. 

27 

A. R. Blanchard is working as County 
Agent in Tioga County, with head- 
quarters at Owego. 

Mrs. Robert F. Brand, who was Miriam 
D. Morgan, is living in Fayette, Missouri, 
where her husband is a teacher of modern 
languages in Central College. Their ad- 
dress is 300 Spring Street. . 

Clare F. Burke is nutritionist for the 
Orange County Health Association. Her 
address is 15 South Street, Goshen, New 
York. 

Marion N. Bronson is teaching science 
in Deposit, New York, and living at 114 
Second Street. 
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Mack Glasier is a claims adjuster with 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
His address is 5824 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

James Terrel Estes is with the Audio 
Vision Appliance Company at Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Alfred J. Van Schoik was recently in 
Ithaca and said that he was still spending 
his time selling electric power for the 
New York Power and Light Company 
at 126 State Street, Albany. His home 
address is 233 Manning Boulevard, Al- 
bany, New York. 

Lawrence O. “Larry” Taylor is teaching 
vocational agriculture in Perry High 
School, Wyoming County, New York. 
This is the beginning of his third year of 
teaching in this high school. Not only 
has he succeeded in getting his subject 
matter across to his students, but what 
may be even more essential, he has in- 
spired in them an enthusiasm and a con- 
fidence and respect for himself. He seems 
more like their big brother than a teacher. 

Alexander J. G. Walsh is keeping books 
for a mattress factory in Brooklyn. He 
may be addressed at 590 Leonard Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


28 


Harold A. Carter is with the United 
States Forest Service at Ocala, Florida. 


make large, marketable eggs. 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, with its well-balanced 
mineral and vitamin-bearing ingredients, overcomes 
obstacles of weather. Cod liver meal promotes good 
blood, stamina, and vigor. This ration contains just 
the right proportion of carbohydrates to keep the hens 


warm, but active. 


Take your flock through these months on Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash and the eggs you select for hatch- 
ing will be capable of making the finest, huskiest baby 


chicks you’ve ever had. 


All of the choice ingredients of this exceptional mash 
seem to have value in transmitting a strong “life-spark” 
to the chicks. You take no chance; there’s nothing of 
an experiment about it; it’s been proved every spring 


for several years past. 


Use Quaker Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains, too. 


More Eggs 


this Winter 
(and better chicks in 1930) 


{pe the handicap of chill, dark weather, and in- 
sufficient feeding off your laying hens. Give them 
a chance to deliver all the eggs they really can. Give 
them Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash—the famous oat- 
meal feed that contains just what the birds need to 
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Roger Clapp has a position as instruc- 
tor in floriculture and landscaping at the 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

George Spinny Crary is spending his 
time and a good deal of his energy at 
Louis and Valentine’s Florist establish- 
ment at Roslyn, Long Island. 





William Vincent Dallahan and Miss 
Marcella Conway of Ithaca were mar- 
ried on October 12 at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception at Ithaca. Bill 
is working in the securities department 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. They are making their home at 
316 East Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York. 
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Paul ‘Petey’ Gillette, who has been 
working for Louis and Valentine’s at 
Roslyn, New York, is now county for- 


ester in Chautauqua County. He mar- 
ried Lois Beadle and they are living 
at 20 East 5th Street, Jamestown, New 
York. 

Helen D. Griffen is teaching Home 
Economics at Mexico, New York. This 
is her second year there. 

James Cole Pettingill took upon his 
small, but worthy frame the marital woes 
and worries of a husband on Tuesday, 
November 19. He was married to Cath- 
erine Rose Hawkins at the St. Boniface 
Rectory in Rochester, New York. 

George H. Salisbury is with the Grange 
League Federation Exchange at North 
Collins, New York. 

Clarence A. Vanderbrook is managing 
a nursery at Binghamton, New York. 
His address is Box 854, Binghamton. 

Kenneth R. Wood is fieldman of the 
Dairyman’s League in the territory 
around Binghamton, N. Y., with head- 
quarters in Binghamton. Ken has been 
spending most of his time around his 
home in Woodville, constructing con- 
crete silos. 

29 

Reynold A. Aymar is seedsman with 
a branch of the Stumpp and Walter Com- 
pany at White Plains, N. Y. His ad- 
dress is 117 Court Street, White Plains. 








Quaker 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. FUL-O-PEP EGG MASH 
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THIS IS NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TO COLLEGE MEN 


A eater UR 


UR forefathers on the farm had 
meager sources of agricultural 
knowledge to draw on. Local practice 
and experience guided them. The farm 
machines available were simple and few. 

Tremendous changes have taken place 
since then. Farming has become more 
complicated—more industrialized. The 
farmer’s qualifications and requirements 
to successfully engage in modern farm- 
ing are infinitely higher. 

Fortunately the progress in the science 
of agriculture and agricultural engineer- 
ing has more than kept pace. 

Never before has there been so much 
knowledge and so many facilities avail- 
able which might be used to improve 





The Model farm methods and profits. The 
“H” Combine real opportunity in agriculture to- 
re Model day is to apply this knowledge and 

= seater these facilities. The big job today 

illustrated ° ‘ 

ehove are before farm leaders is to sell this 
typical of the advanced agriculture in order that 
gprs A asp agg the largest number of farmers may 

‘aaa share in its benefits. 

Case Line New standards in mechanical per- 


fection and higher efficiency in farm 
machines are constantly being achieved. 
The possibilities of the modern tractor, 
combine, disk plow, and other new ma- 
chines are so revolutionary that it 
amounts to no less than a new system 
of farming. 


J. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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Quality Cleaning— 
Reasonable Cost— 


Members of the dairy in- 
dustry know that 


Wrando 


. Cleans Clean 
LBA em ay ET 












Clean clean, that they are 
economical to use, and 
that they are uniform and 
dependable. 


And why should this be 
true? 


More than thirty years of 
experience devoted solely 
to make specialized 
cleaners has clearly shown 
the makers of Wyandotte 
Products what is needed to 
secure dairy cleanliness. 


This expereince, together 
with extensive resources, 
among which are included 
—More than 275 factory 
storage stocks, — 300 
Wyandotte Service Repre- 
sentatives, — Complete 
control of Wyandotte 
Products from raw mate- 
rials to finished cleaner, 
including company owned 
steamships, railroads, coal 
mines, factories and labo- 
ratories. 


All this assures you that 
Wyandotte Cleaning Prod- 
ucts will continue to give 
you quality results at 
reasonable cost. 


WYANDOTTE CLEANS 
CLEAN 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Offices in 30 Principal Cities 
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C. O. Bennett is on the payroll of the Ben Blackburn is with the Armstrong 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Electric Tree Service of Poughkeepsie doing estate 
Company of Batavia, N. Y. At present engineering and big tree moving. His 
he is taking a special course in rural elec- address is 114 Cannon Street, Pough- 
trification given by the General Electric keepsie, New York. 


















































Company at Schenectady. Claude H. Colvin writes that he is 
Lillian S. Bennett is teaching in the enjoying himself in Brooklyn. “As to 
Spencerport High School. my own work, I am still counting the 











Frank K. Beyer is a student assistant little bugs for Borden’s Farm Products 
in the United States Forest Products with now and then a little simple chemical 
Laboratory at the University of Wis- mixed in. It’s quite interesting at times 
consin. His address is 308 North Orchard and not too exhausting.’ All of which 
Street, Madison, Wisc. means that he is working for Borden’s in 















































Right from the bag 






































to the 
fertilizer distributor 




















O time wasted when you top-dress with 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Load up 

your distributor right from the fertiiizer bag, set 
it at the proper notch—and go ahead. 




















Here’s a nitrogenous fertilizer you can apply 
by distributor or drill. Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is specially dried. It is fine and dry— 
runs through your hand like fine, dry sand. No 
need for pounding or screening. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is rich in plant 
food. It contains 20%% nitrogen (254% am- 
monia) guaranteed—all soluble, all available to 
the plants. 



































Ask your dealer for Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Mail us the coupon for a free sample. 


Results PROVE 
the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Free Sample Sulphate of. Ammonia 


See tor yourselt how free- 
running Arcadian Sulphate of The Company 
Ammonia is. We'll send you 


— FREE — enough Arcadian 
to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of soil. 






























































We will ee — a free bul- 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
letins telling how best to use 
. . Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. Norfolk, Va. 
ee at iad Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
rm ee meme rm omc mee ee ee a cee ee ee ee es ee 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) G-1-29 uc 








Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 








interested in 
(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
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their testing laboratories in Brooklyn, 
He would be glad to receive a cheerfyl 
or otherwise account from some of you 
alumni at 1725 Emmons Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Albert ‘“Al’’ Deer,, who was often 
spoken of as “‘Phi Bet’’ received his de- 
gree after three and a half years’ study. 

Russel “Russ” Granger is doing farm 
bureau work in Rochester, New York. 

Robert “Bob” Hallock has gone into 
the nursery business. He is living at 56 
Monte Vista Place, Ridgewood, N. J. 

John “Johnny” Halloway is employed 
as specialty man by Kasco Mills, Waverly, 
New York. 

George “‘Jidge’’ Heddon is unsatisfied 
with his B.S. and has returned to Cornell 
with his heart set on being the possessor 
of a master’s degree in forestry. 

Albert W. Hostek writes an account of 
himself: “Since September 15, I have 
been connected with the pioneer Saltford 
Flower Shop of Poughkeepsie, Inc. I 
expect to be in the store all during the 
winter months and in the spring to help 
develop a nursey and landscape business 
in Poughkeepise with Mr. Saltford. Asa 
side line at present I am writing for the 
Florists’ Exchange Horticultural Trade 
Magazine covering the Poughkeepsie 
horticultural activities in the seed, nur- 
sery and florist lines. I am trying to get 
a column in _ Poughkeepsie’s leading 
evening paper, but have as yet no time 
to work that out.”’ A bit of news would 
be very acceptable addressed to 114 Can- 
non Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Charlotte Kolb is teaching home eco- 
nomics in Jamestown, N. Y. Her address 
is 623 Newland Avenue. 

Francis ‘Fran’? MacAniff is working 
for the G. L. F. here in Ithaca. 

Nelson ‘Nels’? Mansfield had a job 
as field man for the Tuller Canneries 
near his home, Cherry Creek, New York. 
this summer. He now is an assistant 
farm bureau agent in Schoharie County. 

Dorothy E. Reed is critic teacher at 
the Rochester City Normal School. Her 
address is 287 Kenwood Avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Francis “Zeke’’ Ruzicka is working 
with his father in the florial business. 

James “Jim’’ Stephens has beaten the 
rest of the boys royally. After leaving 
the U he started to run a farm of his own, 
which is only part of it. On September 
the ninth Margaret L. Pontius and “Jim” 
were married at Spruce Manor Farms, 
Red Hook, New York. We wish to con- 
gratulate you, “Jim,” and feel certain 
that you and ‘‘Peg” will make a success 
of this partnership into which you have 
just entered. 
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Dairy Records 


(Continued from page 71) 


7,787 pounds of milk and 289 pounds of 
butterfat for the year with an income over 
feed costs of $98. The graph of the monthly 
milk production and grain fed shows that 
average daily production dropped from 33 
pounds a day in June to 20 pounds a day in 
September. During that period, grain was 
fed at an average rate of one pound to 6.8 
pounds of milk. The following year, grain 
was fed during the same months at a rate 
of one pound to 4.5 pounds of milk. Under 
the heavier rate of feeding, milk produc- 
tion was so maintained that an average in- 
creased milk production of 1260 pounds 
per cow was obtained during June, July, 
August and September. In addition to 
better summer feeding, during the second 
year, the cows in this herd were milked 
three times a day during the three winter 
months. The better feeding together with 
milking three times a day resulted in an 
average herd production of 11,856 pounds 
of milk and 409 pounds of fat with an 
income, over feed costs of $158. This gave 
an increase of 4069 pounds of milk, 120 
pounds of butterfat, and $60 income over 
feed costs per cow, over the previous year. 
At an added feed cost of $37, and the 
extra labor of a third milking during the 
winter months, the average value of the 
milk of every cow was increased $97. 

The big production problem of New 
York dairymen is that of getting greater 
production per cow. Cows differ in in- 
dividual ability and must be fed individu- 
ally if the best results are to be obtained. 
Dairymen must feed each cow all the grain 
necessary for her maximum economic 
production, or expect her to lower her 
production to the level of his grain feeding. 
Along with the use of better methods of 
feeding to obtain the greatest possible 
economic production, must go herd im- 
provement thru the use of better sires 
and the proper raising of carefully selected 
heifer calves. 


The U.S. A. of The South 


(Continued from page 74) 


Like America we have air-ports and 
regular air mail service. 

South Africa is the big game hunter’s 
paradise. In the early days lions were 
found even where Capetown stands today, 
but as the pioneer pushed his way into 
the interior, the big game migrated north- 
ward, until today the first lion is en- 
countered in the Transvaal bushveldt. 
Only springbok, blesok, gnu, rabok, and 
steenbok are found south of the Transvaal. 
The foremost hunting grounds in the 
world are found in the Transvaal, Rho- 
desia, Zululand, Bechuanaland, and Por- 
tugese East Africa. 

The country has poisonous snakes, of 
which the mamba is the most poisonous. 
It usually strikes high up and if one is 
alone he can’t treat the bite and his fate 
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is sealed. The spitting snake, which has 
the power of ejecting its poison some dis- 
tance, is another. The python is the 
largest snake in South Africa and is a 
native of Natal Province. It is a non- 
poisonous constrictor. Its jaws have 
the power of terrific distension, enabling 
it to swallow much larger things than it 
otherwise would be possible. The female 
python incubates her eggs like a hen. 
She lays about a hundred eggs, collects 
them in a heap, coils herself around them 
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with her head in the center, and from this 
position she guards them fiercely. Dur- 
ing the incubation period of two months 
she never leaves the eggs to eat. 

The peoples of South Africa are the 
English, Africanders or Boers, and a 
mass of different native races. English 
and Africaans are the two official lan- 
guages. 

There are three social classes of natives: 
Those living near the towns and cities are 
the domestic servants. Those on the 


SAVE THE REcorDS ” % 


First/ 


Startled, men all about the Purina Experimental 
Farm dropped their work and ran. The steer barn 


“FIRE! Fire!" 


was burning! 


Too late to save the barn... cattle safe in the 
pasture... but into the flames they groped and 
staggered... feeling ... searching... 

Searching for something insurance could not 
cover...for something carpenters could not 
build... for something money could not buy. 

Brave hands soon found and saved that some- 
thing ... the records! Records that told the true 
story of long and patient experiments... records 
that explained the why of new ways of feeding... 
records that meant more dollars in the pocket of 


every Purina feeder. 


Records! They’re the backbone of things on the 


Purina Experimental Farm. Purina must guard 
them preciously. For it is these records that point 
the way to new methods of feeding ...it is these 
records that are behind every Checkerboard bag 
in your feedlot. When you are in a dollars and 
cents frame of mind it is these records that will 
send you tp the Checkerboard store every time! 
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white man’s farm live more or less in their 
wild state in huts. They do all the work 
for the farmer, receiving in return a few 
acres of land which they plant to corn and 
kafir; they are allowed to graze their 
cattle free. This must not be mistaken 
for slavery as so many Americans seem 
to think. They do so of their own free 
will, and are more satisfied with these 
conditions than receiving money. The 
natives in the native territory live in 
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villages under native chiefs. Plough land 
and grazing lands are apportioned ac- 
cording to the popluation of the villages. 
The set-up is very much like the manorial 
system of the early days in England. 
The natives receive small pay, fifty 
cents a day in many cases, but they have 
one and a half million head of cattle run- 
ning on farmers’ land, for which they pay 
nothing, and calculated at market prices 
the value of the land represents eighteen 





How would YOU 


elear these fields? 


FARMER had two fields that were hard to cultivate. 


As shown 


above (on the left) because of a row of trees that cut the field 
in half, the farmer made four instead of two turns to the furrew. 
The row of trees occupied a rod of ground. In the other field (on 
the right) a point of wood-lot extended into the field making plow- 


ing and cultivating difficult. 


about three and one-half acres. 


This wooded point accounted for 
Less production and more time 


and labor required! How would you clear these two fields? 


Obviously the only way to straighten out these fields was to get 
rid of the row of trees and the wooded point. And probably blast- 


ing is the cheapest, quickest, easiest way. 


But just how would 


you go about it? How would you plan the shots; how would you 
load them; fire them and clear away? 


The correct answers to these and other field-clearing problems 


are given in the pages of “‘AGRITOL for Land Clearing.”’ 


This 


free booklet contains text, diagrams and illustrations about using 


explosives for field clearing. 
and practical booklet. 


Mail the coupon for this helpful 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Agricultural Extension Section 
Wilmington, Delaware 


= 


| AGRITOL 


| FOR LAND CLEARING 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


(AXC-260) 


Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of “AGRITOL for Land Clearing.” 


Cass oF 
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million dollars of farmer’s money on 
which they get no return. Obviously, 
then, the natives do not have much to 
grumble about. 


The native has no status, having to 
carry a “pass” wherever he goes. He does 
not vote. He receives an education in 
his own quarters, but this does not amount 
to much. The great mass of the native 
population is illiterate, although the 
government has done a great deal re- 
cently for native education. The natives 
do not ride in the same places in the 
street cars and trains. The native carries 
no firearms and is not permitted to use 
intoxicating liquor. Their relation to 
the whites is indicated by their greeting— 
“good morning boss, good morning 
missus.” 

4-H News 
(Continued from page 77) 


GRAND CHAMPION PRIZES WON 
AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


show of fifty-one head. Charles Bump of 
Washington County also had a first. George 
Utter of Schuyler County won ninth, and 
Lynn Hubbard of Chenango County, 
eleventh. The five head in this class 
won fourth, showing against all breeds. 

The third grand championship was won 
by Peter J. Luchsinger, Syracuse, Onon- 
daga County, in a show of eighty-six 
Jerseys. Edgar Jennings of Greene 
County won ninth and the group placed 
tenth in its class. 

The five New York Guernseys won third 
in a show of sixty-seven head, competing 
with all other breeds. Reginald Drake of 
St. Lawrence County had a second in this 
class, Alfred Ingalls of Otsego a third, 
Albert Huff of Cayuga a sixth, and Doro- 
thy Onderdonk of Ontario with William 
Greene of Onondaga both had seventh 
place animals. 

The two head of Brown Swiss shown 
by Clyde Kirk of Jefferson and Glade 
Baldwin of Madison County placed 
second and fourth. The judging team, 
Sidney Spring of Wyoming, Kenneth 
Cross of Cayuga, Howard Hillis of 
Delaware, and Lisle Clark of Onondaga 
County, placed ninth with twenty-seven 
teams competing. 

Gordon Cairnes of South Kortwright, 
Delaware County, and Wilson Planken- 
horn of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
chosen because of their outstanding 
4-H dairy club work, attended the show 
as guests of the New York Central Rail- 
road which paid part of their expenses. 

Six hundred and fifty boys and girls 
from 32 states registered at the 4-H 
Camp and participated in the 4-H activi- 
ties at the Exposition. These boys and 
girls, accompanied by their state and 
county leaders, represented 40,000 fellow 
club ‘members enrolled in dairy club 
projects. Twenty-nine club members and 
twenty adults attended the show from 
New York. 


INDIANS TO HAVE 4-H CLUBS 

Plans have been laid for the organization 
of 4-H Clubs for their young people by the 
Cornell Indian Boards. The plans were 
made at the meeting of the Boards at Cor- 
nell, at the time of the third annual school 
for Indian farmers during the week of No- 
vember 18. 
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4-H CAMPS ARE SUCCESSFUL 


Each summer several county 4-H Club 
organizations conduct 4-H county camps 
for the boys and girls enrolled in 4-H Club 
work. Such camps are being held in 
Chenango, Delaware, Jefferson, Nassau, 
Ontario, Orange, and Otsego Counties. 
Separate camps are held for boys and for 
girls, except in Ontario County, where 
boys and girls attend camp at the same 
time. Each camp is held for a period of 
one week, except in Ontario County where 
the camping period is ten days, and in 
Nassau County, where the girls remain 
at camps for three weeks. The camps 
are organized by the county club agents 
and conducted under the direction of 
camp directors. 

Mrs. Vivian Stephens, Director of 
Physical Education, Syracuse Normal 
School, Syracuse, is the director of 
girls’ camps, and Mr. H. S. Pringle, of 
the department of rural engineering at 
Cornell Agricultural College directs the 
boys’ camps. Dr. G. O. Hall of the 
poultry department directed the Otsego 
county boys’ camp and also the county 
girls’ camp. Mr. J. A. Reynolds, as- 
sistant state club leader, directed the 
Chenango County camp for boys. 

The dominating purpose of a 4-H Club 
Camp is to develop leadership among 4-H 
Club members. Instruction is given in 
subject matter and recreation to enable 
each 4-H Club member not only to have 
an opportunity for his own improvement, 
but to equip himself for leadership activi- 
ties in his own community. 

Other benefits may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Camps teach boys and girls in their 
natural environment. 

2. They present to boys and girls a 
vision of 4-H development. 

3. They often place boys and girls 
on their own responsibility for the first 
time. 

From the time the rising bugle is 
blown at seven o’clock until lights are 
out and all is quiet at ten in the evening, 
the day is filled with events that provide 
a real vacation for the farm boy or girl. 
The first activity in the morning is raising 
and saluting the flag of the United States 
of America. This is followed by setting- 
up exercises and a morning dip in the 
nearby lake or stream. Forenoons are 
usually devoted to instruction and handi- 
craft, nature study, and swimming. Hikes, 
games, and other forms of recreation 
occupy the afternoons. The principal 
evening event is the camp fire. Here 
stories are told, songs are sung, and stunts® 
are put on by the boys and girls for their 
amusement. Three good meals of whole- 
some food are served each day to satisfy 
keen appetites. 

_ Experience has shown that boys and 
girls usually gain in weight during the 
camping period, and retun to their homes 
full of renewed vigor for the tasks that 
await them there. 





Ask yourself this: 

“What kind of a Club would my Club 
be if every member were just like me?” 

An indication of the popularity of the 
4-H clubs was the statement made by the 
publicity manager of the recent National 

airy Exposition to the effect that he had 
more calls for the results of the 4-H Club 
contestants than he did for those of the 
other departments of the exposition. 


Foreman: ‘How is it that although you 
and Rastus started work together, he has 
a bigger pile of dirt?” 

Sam: “Why boss, he’s diggin’ a bigger 
hole!” 

—Cornhusker Countryman. 
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Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 
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APoLLo-KeysToneE Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give lasting service 
and protection from fire, lightning and storms; strong—durable—satisfactory. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality manufactured. Unequaled for 
roofing, siding, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, grain bins and all sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing 
Tin Plates for residences and public buildings. Sold by leading dealers. Send for BETTER BUILDINGS booklet. 




















SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorPorRATION 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Fashions in Feeding 


seem almost aschangeable as fashions in clothes. 


Students of dairy husbandry are getting a new 
slant this year on the protein question. Care- 
ful tests being made at Cornell show that a 20% 
dairy ration is giving as good results in milk 
production as a 24%,—at less cost, of course. 
(Alumni who are milking their own cows would 
do well to inform themselves concerning these 


_ tests.) 


Notwithstanding changes in feeding fashions, 
however, good ingredients will always have their 
important places in the ration. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


qualifies in all respects as the ideal protein basis 
of the 20% dairy mix. As Diamond contains 40% 
of protein in itself, a moderate allowance of 
Diamond in the ration will provide most of the 
required protein, leaving 

the balance to be filled out 

by the low-priced bulky 

carbohydrate feeds or by 

homegrown ¢grains. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


40% Protein Guaranteed 


READY MIXED FEEDS CONTAINING DIAMOND ARE GOOD FEEDS 
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Take Good Care 
of Yourself --- 


— a good overcoat will be more than a 
little help. A Reed coat that keeps out 
the cold— keeps in the warmth — keeps 
out wrinkles— keeps in shape — keeps 
you in style — keeps you out of debt — 
that’s a coat worth while. 


3950 4450 4950 540 


( others less, too ) 


_J. REED 

















HEALTH 


A good doctor and a trustworthy druggist, 
—your health’s best friends. 


We strive to impress you in all our con- 
tacts with the trustworthiness of our work 
and merchandise. 


We function with unusual care in our 
prescription department. 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


328 COLLEGE AVE 
ITHACA NEW YORK 
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DAIRY TEAM PLACES TWELFTH 
IN CATTLE JUDGING CONTEST 


28 Teams in Competition at National 
Dairymen’s Show 





HE dairy judging team placed twelfth 

in the intercollegiate dairy judging 
contest at the National Dairymen’s show 
at St. Louis, Missouri. Twenty-eight 
states were represented by their agri- 
cultural colleges. New York was repre- 
sented by the Cornell team composed of 
W. D. “Bill” Norton ’31, F. R. “Fran” 
Sears ’31, and F.W. “Fred”? Schutz ’31. 
Professor C. L. Allen coached the team 
and accompanied them on their trip. 
Cornell was the first easte m to 
place. Th ¢0% 

Make 10 Day Trip 


The team and coach left Thursday, 
October 10 for their trip. They visited 
several of the better dairy farms between 
Ithaca and Westfield. At Chicago the 
team visited the stock-yards and the 
packing houses of the Armour and Swift 
companies. W. H. “Bill” Hutchings ’22, 
a member of one of the first Cornell 
judging teams coached by Professor 
Allen, took the team through the Purina 
Mills in St. Louis, and also to their large 
experimental farm some miles outside 
the city. 

The judging contest took place in a 
huge arena Monday, October 14, starting 
at eight in the morning and continuing 
until eight-thirty in the evening. The 
four major breeds of dairy cattle, Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey, 
were judged. The three rings for each 
breed were for bulls, age-cows, and heifers. 
Each contestant gave oral reasons for his 
placing of the age-cows. 


The members of all dairy associations 
were much interested in the livestock 
contests and are working for a greater 
interest among the college teams. It 
seems that New York State, the second 
leading dairy state, should be able to 
send a team to the national show that 
would place higher. The members of the 
present team feel that the only way this 
can be accomplished is for a greater 
interest in the team, and by a larger 
number of students ‘turning out in an 
endeavor to make the team. Professor 
Allen deserves much credit for his part 
in the success of the team, and for all the 
pins teams he has coached, for they 
ave always averaged high. 


PI ALPHA XI 
R. Churchill '30 
J. B. Fleckenstein '30 


E. W. Hicks '31 
J. M. Johnston ’'30 
H. E. Travis '30 





PI ALPHA XI ELECTS NEW MEN 

At an informal meeting of Alpha 
chapter, Pi Alpha Xi, on Thursday, 
November 7, five men were initiated. 
After the initiation there was a banquet 
at Forest Home Inn, which proved to be 
an excellent indicator of true Pi Alpha 
~ ideals. 

A. M. S. Pridham was toastmaster. 
Richard B. Farnham, formerly with the 
department of floriculture, told of the 
early beginnings of the fraternity which 
was organized at Cornell in 1924 and now 
has three chapters in other colleges. 
Professor C. J. Hunn told the initiates 
of some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the alumni and honorary mem- 
bers of Alpha chapter. Professor J. P. 
Porter instructed the initiates in the 
ideals set forth by the fraternity. 

Following these talks there was an 
excellent round-table discussion on vari- 
ous topics concerning fraternity work 
in the field of floriculture. 


VEG GARDENERS TO HAVE STAGE 
The Williamson Vegetable Growers 
Association is sponsoring a new speaking 
contest for students in vegeatble garden- 
ing under the name of the ‘Williamson 
Vegetable Growers Stage.’”’ Eliminations 
will be held December 2, and the winners 
in the elimination will be coached by. 
Professor G. E. Peabody. The final con- 
test will be held at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association at Syracuse, January 9-10, 
1930. The subjects for the original 
speeches are limited to vegetable growing 
and marketing. An expense allowance of 
$7.50 is allowed each of the four final 
contestants, and prizes of $50 will be given. 
The contest provides a fine opportunity 
for students to attend one of the great 
state meetings of the association. Here 
they will meet commercial growers and 
receive a better idea of their problems 
and successes in vegetable gardening. 
Also it affords an opportunity for the 
growers to become acquainted with our 
men and to learn what they are doing. 





F. W. Schutz ’31 F. R. Sears ’31 


Professor C. L. Allen, Coach 


DAIRY JUDGING TEAM 


W. D. Norton ’31 
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FLORICULTURISTS HOLD 
“MUM” BALL AND FLOWER SHOW 


Given at Willard Straight Hall at the Time 
of the F. T. D. A. Annual Convention 


HE New York and Pennsylvania 

units of the Floriculturists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association held their 
annual convention at Willard Straight 
in conjunction with the fall Flower Show 
of the Cornell department of horticul- 
ture and ornamental floriculture. The 
main lobby and the reading room of the 
hall were decorated with all types of 
novel and fragrant flower creations for 
the enjoyment and edification of the 
visitors. 

The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation is an organization sponsoring 
banded service for the sending of flowers 
to all parts of the world. Telegraph, 
telephone, radio, cable and fast mail are 
used as mediums for transferring orders 
between members. Its membership, 
which numbers 5,000, is located all over 
the world. 

The decorative work of the convention 
was done with the support of friends of 
the department of floriculture. Many 
of the flowers, some unusual and inter- 
esting, were donated by visiting florists. 

The exhibition and floral arrangement 
of the Flower Show was left on display 
in the main lobby and the library of the 
Social Hall and potted palms were placed 
around the dance hall for the “Mum 
Ball,” which brought to a close the fall 
Flower Show of the department of 
horticulture. A dainty corsage was given 
to each lady upon entering. Balloons 
containing lok numbers were  sus- 
pended from the oP and when broken 
the receiver of the lucky number was 
given a beautiful orchid corsage. The 
music for the ‘Ball’? was furnished by 
the Original Club orchestra, which has 
been playing at the Sagamore Hotel 
in Rochester. 


101 ENROLLED IN THE 
GENERAL WINTER COURSES 


The enrollment in the general Winter 
Courses has not as yet reached last year’s 
record. The total for this year is 101, repre- 
senting a decrease of 15 per cent.The course 
in general agriculture, as usual, have the 
largest registration. The other regular 
twelve week courses that are offered this 
year are: poultry husbandry, dairy in- 
dustry, fruit growing, and vegetable 
gardening. The summary of registration 
is as follows: general agriculture—4o; 
poultry husbandry—28; dairy industry— 
24; pomology—5; vegetable gardening—4. 


Professor T. J. McInerney has re- 
signed his position as assistant professor 
in dairy industry to accept a position with 
the G. L. F. Company. Mr. H. J. 
Prueckner will take his place in the de- 
partment. 


At the seventh annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors held October 31 and No- 
vember 1, in the Hotel Martin at Utica, 
New York, Professor J. D. Brew of the 
extension department of dairy industry, 
was elected to succeed Professor Mc 
Inerney as secretary and treasurer of the 
organization. 
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ROUND-UP CLUB HOLDS BANQUET 


Secretary of American Jeresy Cattle Club 
Speaks 


HE annual banquet of the Round-Up 
Club was held in the Forest Home 
Chapel Wednesday evening, November 
13. After the dinner, ‘‘Fred” Schutz ’31, 
toastmaster, introduced “Stan” Bates ’30, 
the president of the club, to the sixty men 
gathered there. “Stan” expressed his 
appreciation of the large attendance, and 
extended a hearty welcome to the short 
course students. Mr. W. Smith, 
secretary of the college, presented shingles 
to the members of the dairy judging team. 
Professor F. B. Morrison, head of the 
an hus department, told of his hopes to 
remodel our dairy barn, if the necessary 
appropriations are made, thus making it 
one of the best college dairy barns in the 
country. If this is done, the abortion free 
herd now at Waite Farm will be transferred 
to the new dairy barn. This herd has been 
built up by careful selection and isolation. 
The herd now at the dairy barn will be 
given the agglutination test and all those 
that react to it positively will be disposed 
of, except the most valuable animals, which 
will kept for breeding. Professor 
Morrison stressed the increasing import- 
ance of securing abortion free herds. 
It is his belief that within ten years a cow 
reacting positively to the agglutination 
test cannot be sold. 

Mr. L. W. Morley, secretary of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, was the 
main speaker of the evening. He emphasiz- 
ed the proper balance between our social, 
athletic, and scholastic lives; each is im- 

rtant, and if one is neglected, we suffer 
~~ an unbalanced life. He said that 
within the last few years employers have 
been laying greater importance on the 
scholastic attainments of a person seek- 
ing employment. It is his belief that with 
the continual broadening of the field of 
agriculture, only those men with the 
better scholastic merit will “make the 
grade.”” But as Mr. Morley pointed out, 
each man must determine for himself what 
constitutes success. Undoubtedly what 
one person might regard as success, might 
not be that to another. At all events, 
however, the better training we acquire, 
the better will be our chances of success 
in any line of activity. 


INDIAN FARMERS HAVE SCHOOL 


Indian farmers throughout New York 
State gathered at Ithaca during the week 
of November 18. Sixteen members of the 
faculty presented courses on corn growing, 
cattle raising, poultry husbandry, and 
similar farm topics. This was the third 
annual Indian farmers’ school. The greater 
part of the lectures were in the form of 
council fires or discussion groups. 

During the school, the Cornell Indian 
boards, under the leadership of Walter 
Kennedy of the Allegany reservation, met 
and discussed plans for farm and home 
week. Among the Indian speakers at the 
school were Alex White, Andrew Gibson, 
Albert Shenandoah, William Rockwell, 
Jerry Snyder, Raymus Gansworth. 


The Cornell radio station, WEAI, pre- 
sents a daily agricultural hour from 12 to 
1 o'clock noon. The program is presented 
under the auspices of the New York State 
Colleges of Agricultural and Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The daily program includes weather 
forecasts, the WEAI question box, and 
musical numbers during the first fifteen 
minutes. Talks on agricultural topics are 
given by the members of the staffs of the 
two colleges. 
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YE HOSTS 
W. E. De Camp, 31 
H. G. Herb ’31 
J. R. Knipe ’31 
A. M. Nulle ’31 
E. H. Uffinger ’30 


ROUND UP CLUB HOLDS MEETING 


Welcomes Judging Team 


The regular monthly business meeting 
of the Round-Up Club was held in the 
an hus building Thursday _ evening, 
October 31, with 40 members attending. 
The members of the judging team gave 
an account of their trip to St. Louis. 
“Bill” Norton ’31 gave us the amusing 
incidents of the trip, while ‘Fran’ Sears 
’31 discussed their visit to the Armour 
and Swift meat packing houses in Chi- 
cago. He stressed the great efficiency 
with which all the numerous processes are 
carried out. “Fred” Schutz ’31 explained 
the rules and procedure of the contest. 
He believes the course to be of great value 
to the men, for it enables them to visit 
the better dairy farms, observing the 
barn arrangements, the crops grown, and 
the different feeding practices. Coach 
C. L. Allen expressed his appreciation to 
the team for their loyalty and _ their 
efforts in making the judging season a 
success. 

Mr. Percy Reed, Secretary of the 
Saskatchewan- Dairy Association, was 
the guest speaker of the evening. He 
discussed the agricultural situation in 
Canada and especially in his district. 

The province of Saskatchewan has a 

pulation of 825,000 people and 93 mil- 
ion acres of arable land, one-half of which 
is not yet under cultivation. Inasmuch as 
75 per cent of the population are farmers, 
most of the produce is exported from the 
province. Because of this their great aim 
1s for quality of product. An example 
of this is the fact that they have five 
recognized grades of cream. 

The soil is a very fertile deep loam. At 
one exhibit a block of soil four feet square 
and four feet deep was shown. Through- 
out its depth there was no change in 
composition, being the surface soil entirely. 

Wheat is the chief cash crop and the 
province produces about three-fifths of 
the Canadian crop. But experience has 
shown that the man who succeeds must 
not devote his farm entirely to wheat 
production. 

They are now making great progress in 
livestock production, having 1,304,000 
cattle of which 364,000 are milk cows, 
7,000,000 poultry, 616,000 hogs, and over 
1,000,000 horses. They supply many 
of the eastern provinces with young 
horses. Because of the heavy losses due 
to the coyotes, few sheep are produced. 

Three factors have aided in the ad- 
vancement of dairy farming. The gov- 
ernment is very liberal in supplying 
funds and in cooperating with the farmers 
in every way. By their aid tuberculosis 
free areas and pure-bred sire areas have 
been established. The third aid is the 
government’s cooperation in advancing 
and in making available to every dairy 
man at small expense to him the herd 
record work. 

“A short time ago, Honorable Geroge 
Spence, a former minister of agriculture, 
summed up the conditions nicely when 
he said, ‘God pity the cow-less, sow- 
less, hen-less farm’.” 

After the meeting adjourned, the mem- 
bers assembled in another room to enjoy 
the ice-cream and cookie refreshments. 
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THIRTY-FIVE MANAGERS RUN 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA ONE DAy 


HIRTY-FIVE juniors and _ seniors 

in the hotel management course had 
complete charge of the Hotel Pennsyl. 
vania for the day of November 11. The 
one day operation of a large New York 
City hotel is now a regular part of the 
hotel exposition week which starts the 
same day the Cornell students begin to 
find out what it means to house and feed 
several thousand persons a day. 


The hotel administration students, led 
by A. B. Merrick ’30, acted as managers, 
clerks, auditors, housekeepers, detectives, 
waiters, and chefs. Two senior girls 
shared the duties of housekeeper, The 
most stalwart man was appointed as house 
detective. 

The university received wide publicity 
during the hotel managers’ stay in New 
York. Movietone pictures were taken of 
the men at work on their hotel duties, 
In fact, the Cornellians were the center of 
interest during the entire exposition. 

This is the eighth year that a course in 
hotel management has been given at Cor- 
nell, and during that time the registration 
has increased from 20 to 160. 

The thirty-five students who made the 
trip represent twelve states and Germany. 
They are as follows: C. A. Brown, Wm. 
Carroll, E. J. Clarenbach, J. W. Cole, J. J. 
Creagh, Wm. Curtis, W. N. Davis, H. F. 
Dill, G. L. Durham, H. G. Herb, M. H. 
Hess, K. E. Howard, M. W. Jackson, L. R. 
Knauss, J. R. Knipe, R. W. Lewis, P. 
McGinn, G. V. McKay, L. E. Mattocks, 
L. W. Maxson, A. B. Merrick, C. Meyer, 
R. C. Milks, W. G. Minas, A. E. Morris, 
A. M. Nulle, L. W. Parshall, J. E. Rogers, 
G. Schwenk, J. B. Smith, R. P. Stieglitz, 
J. J. Sullivan, R. L. Timmerman, H. G. 
Ward, Mrs. J. B. Welch. 


PROFS PRANKS 


Professor L. E. Weaver ’18 of the 
poultry department has accepted the 
position of poultry editor for the American 
Agriculturist. They feel that Professor 
Weaver is peculiarly fitted for the position, 
for he not only has the theoretical knowl- 
edge, but his extension work brings him 
into intimate contact with poultrymen 
and their problems. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. O. Hall announce the 
birth of a son, James Hamilton, on 
Armistice Day, November 11. Dr. Hall is 
an assistant professor in the poultry de- 
partment. 

Professor P. F. Sharp of dairy chemistry 
has discovered a new process for making 
milk sugar. Professor Sharp’s discovery 
will lower the cost of production from one 
hundred dollars a pound to one dollar a 
pound. 

Professor G. A. Works, formerly of the 
rural education department, was In- 
augurated Friday, November 8 as presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State College of 
Agriculture at Storrs, Connecticut. 

Dean A. R. Mann ’oq4 represented Cor- 
nell University at the inauguration cere- 
monies of the Rev. Dr. Beaven as president 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
at Rochester November 7. ; 

Professor Bristow Adams, editor of 
agricultural publications, lectured on 
“Publicity and News Writing” before the 
Parent Study Group at the Ithaca High 
School Wednesday evening, November 6. 

Professor Dwight Sanderson ’98, of the 
department of rural social organization, 
spoke at a social service meeting at Barnes 

all Wednesday afternoon, November 6. 
Professor Sanderson spoke on social ser- 
vice in general and particularly referred to 
the organized centers in Ithaca. 
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Great Christmas Store 
R. C. Osborn & Co. 


119-121 East State Street 


Christmas Cards 
Fiction 
Popular Fiction 


Boys and Girls Books 


Games -- Dolls -- Trains -- Toys 
Candy -- Fancy Box Candy 
Home Made Candy 





Will 
You 
Call e 


We would welcome the opportunity of showing 
you our line of beautiful 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 


Will you call on us or may we 
call on you? 


If so Phone 9451 


NORTON PRINTING 


COMPANY 


‘‘Where Service is a Habit’’ 


317 East State Street Albert MacWethy 
Ithaca, N.Y. Managing Owner 


Making this your headquarters 
for 


Christmas Gifts 


will assure you not only of 
a great variety of fine gifts, 
but valuable assistance in 
making selections 


Bavkleys 














Official Photographer 
Cornell ’30 


The White Studio 
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WWM, 


“Did you have these Stockings 
made for me?” 


She’s bound to wonder at, and be flattered by, your thoughtfulness 
her Christmas gift is a box of the new Gordon Individually-Proportioned* 


Stockings. 


For you identify her type from the description below — and 
order them in her footsize (V-Line or Narrow Heel) — and they fit her 
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as though made to her very own measurements! 


The Gordon Petite for the short woman 
with average legs . . . for the woman of 
average height with very slim legs 


and for the growing girl. 

The Gordon Regal for the tall woman 
with average legs . and for the woman 
of average height with somewhat heavy 


calves and thighs. 


*7] M. REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. APPLIED FOR 





The Gordon Princess for women of aver- 


age height and leg measurements .. . for 
the short woman with plump legs and 
. . for the girl with brief skirts. 


thighs . 


The Gordon Splendide for the thousands of 
women who... whether tall or short... 


are generously proportioned throughout 
the lower part of the body, 


Rothsechild’s 




















COSTUMES THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
By Kare Rogers 


UCH interest has been shown in the 

novel fancy dress costumes on display 
on the third floor of the College building. 
They were designed and made by the 
students in Miss Brasie’s clothing class. 

The effort was to get away from con- 
ventionality and express real and original 
ideas in the costumes. The result was well 
worth the effort. Instead of clown suits, 
Pierot and Pieretts and other conven- 
tional costumes, the girls treated such 
abstract subjects as jealousy, music, and 
a whirlpool, or told a story, or depicted 
a season. Emphasis ona Weld upon the 
general effect and not upon the material 
and technique. In fact most of the ma- 
terials used were inexpensive cheesecloth, 
muslin, and even paper. 

Some of the most interesting costumes 
were “A Frechman Daze,” “The Sea,” 
“Autumn,” “Flirtation,” and the “Rain- 
bow.” The “Freshman Daze” was most 
expressive and may we say characteristic? 
It consisted of bright red zigzag lines over 
a white background, signifying the Fresh- 
man’s first bewilderment. On the bottom 
of the skirt were illustrations of the various 
competitions and other activities one 
meets in her college career. “The Sea” 
was just as we have always known it to be, 
cool and white-capped at times and edged 
with shells and seaweed. The waist of 
this costume was the color of the sands 
with sea shells as a girdle. The skirt 
ranged from greens to blues with a scat- 
tering of white-caps. ‘“Autumn’’ brought 
to mind those fleeting days before the 
onset of winter. The waist consisted of 
dark, bare branches on a brown back- 
ground while on the skirt were many 
leaves of varied hues. “The Rainbow,” 
a creation of lovely pastel hues under a 
misty veil, gave the promise of brighter 
days to come. 


HOW TO OVERCOME 
VEGETABLE PREJUDICES 
By Karuryn E. GrissINGER 


Poor cooking causes many kinds of 
food to be disliked, especially does it 
result in a dislike for vegetables. Too 
many people have become accustomed to 
grayish colored cabbage, brownish colored 
string beans, or dingy looking potatoes. 
Prejudices against vegetables are often 
created by their unappetizing and un- 
attractive appearance after cooking. 

Recently a series of experiments have 

n made on this subject and methods 
have been worked out to retain color, 
flavor, minerals, and vitamins during 
cooking. 

“How?” asks the housewife. 

Here is the answer as given in Domecon’s 
foods classes: 

1. Plunge all vegetables into vigor- 
ously boiling water and thus shorten the 
time of cooking. 

_ 2. Never put vegetables on to cook 
in cold water. 

3. Cook only until tender and serve 
88 soon as possible. 


EDITORIAL 


We would be delighted to have you as 
our readers, comment on our new section 
—tell us what you especially like about it 
and give us any further suggestions. 
If there are any other items or subjects 
within our field that you would like to 
have trated in these pages please tell us 
about it. We are in search of all avail- 
able ideas, and who can help us more than 
our readers? 


Address: Domecon Dornes_ Ebiror, 


CorNELL CountTRYMAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


4. Cut vegetables lengthwise if it is 
necessary, for if vegetables are cut cross- 
wise, too many nutrients will be lost. 

5. If vegetables are red ones, do not 
cut them up, cook them with the cover on. 

6. If strong juiced (such as onions or 
cabbage), cook with cover off and in a 
large amount of vigorously boiling salted 
water, because if acid is present it will 
cause sinigrin to turn to mustard oil, 
— developing undesirable products or 
color. 


If possible leave skins on as there 
is less loss of* nutrients. 

8. Do not throw away the water or 
juice left on vegetables after cooking, 
but use it for soups and gravies in order 
to save the minerals and vitamins. 


DOMECON HOLDS MASS MEETING 


Ame meting was called by Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rose, October 31 
at 4:15 in the assembly room of the College 
building. Miss Van Rensselaer spoke 
briefly and introduced Helen Griffis, 
President of the Home Economics Club. 

Ellen Kuney ’31 was elected secretar 
of the Home Economics Club and Rut 
Laible ’31 was elected publicity manager, 
both of the positions being made vacant 
by rules of probation. 

Hazel Reed, President of Omicron Nu 
and Evelyn Fisher, President of Sedowa, 
told of the activities and aims of their 
respective societies. The honor system 
was explained briefly by Gertrude An- 
drews, who also invited all students in 
Home Economics, especially Freshmen, to 
a baby party to be held November 21 in 
the assembly room. Stunts by the faculty 
are the main features promised. 

Pauline Terwilliger ’30 has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of Vocational Study in 
the College. She will arrange talks by 
out of town visitors in fields of Home 
Economics. 

Catherine Blewer ’31 is chairman of all 
Home Economics’ teas and is to make 
arrangements, appoint committees, and 
be general hostess for them. 

Helen Baker is leading a committee 
on the discussion of requirements for 
election to the Home Economics Club. 
We hope to improve the valuation of the 
Club by requiring more than the payment 
of a $.50 membership fee. 


MODERN INTERIORS 
By Portia Hoprer 


[" IS difficult to determine what truly 
modern decoration is, for many of the 
most striking effects are out of style after 
a few months. The cause of this is that 
designers are always striving to create 
something new. 


This does not appear to be true of the 
less extreme types of furnishings. Many 
of the newer buildings are fitted with 
modern furniture to harmonize with the 
new architecture. These homes and 
offices have proved to be restful and com- 
fortable. This fact does away with the 
argument against the new furnishings 
set forth by many people, that they are 


. cold and unique for comfort. 


The modern interior should be simple 
and restful. The day of the somber and 
elaborate interior is gone and its place is 
taken by simplicity and bright colors. 
Most of the modern furniture is made in 
straight lines, of either wood or metal. 
A large amount of brightly colored 
leathers enter into modern decoration. 
As a result of the elimination of all elab- 
orate decorations much of the furniture 
is being built in, becoming part of the 
architecture. 

Large windows also have a part in the 
modern scheme of decoration. This 
brings more sunlight inside and adds to 
the cheerfulness of a room. 




































































































































































































































































































OVERHEARD FROM OVER THERE 
Sweden 
BY HELEN Burritt 


TUDYING home economics in Sweden 

is hard work, says Miss Edith Klarin, 
a special student in home economics 
here. Miss Klarin is a teacher on the 
practice farm of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Upsala, Sweden, and gives an 
interesting account of the college work 
there. 

In the first place, home economics in 
Sweden includes cooking, sewing, weav- 
ing, child training, homemaking, and 
also farm work—animal husbandry, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, floriculture, and farm 
management. General courses are given 
to cover these, much the same as at 
Cornell. However, a special course for 
girls who wish special training for leader- 
ship in home economics, is offered—in a 
rather unique way, in that after studying 
at the college as we are accustomed to 
doing, the students live on the college 
farm for a year doing the actual work. 

An applicant for this course must be 
at least twenty-one, a high school gradu- 
ate, and have had a year’s training in 
cooking, and a year’s experience in man- 
aging a household. From nearly a hun- 
dred applicants, eighteen girls are 
admitted to this teacher-training course 
each year. 

The study courses at the college in Up- 
sala include chemistry, biology, hygiene, 
sociology, nutrition, dietetics, and the 
methods of education. Three days a 
week the girls spend entirely in labora- 
tory, cooking in one of the twelve large 
kitchens in the Home Economics Build- 
ing. They do not work as we do, each 
girl at her own table, but divide into 
groups of two or three, all working with 
the general equipment. One group will 
have charge of some particular dish for 
the meal, of setting the table, waiting 
table, or washing dishes. The girls cook 
for themselves, for a shop which they 
manage, and for outsiders who have 
built up a trade. Another entire day is 
spent in a sewing and weaving laboratory. 
Weaving is considered very important in 
Sweden. 

After six months of this studying at the 
college in the city, the girls move out to 
the college farm at Brogdrd. This is a 
beautiful place, comprising about sev- 


enty-five acres, four houses, large barns, | 


poultry houses, a dairy, and other equip- 
ment. About thirty people live here: 
the eighteen girls, four teachers, two men 
who care for the horses and do heavy 
field work, a chauffeur, and a maid who 
helps in the houses. The rest of the work 
is done by groups of girls who do a differ- 
ent kind of work each week under the 
direct instruction and supervision of the 
teachers. 

Four girls work together in the kitchen, 
one of whom has charge of planning the 
meals, ordering the food, seeing that meals 
are served on time, taking care of stray 
tramps, dogs, and cats. The other three 
girls have the actual preparation of food. 
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Eating is rather a problem at this Swedish 
school, for they eat six times a day there. 
Coffee, bread and butter, cheese, are 
served at 6:00 o’clock, regular breakfast 
at 7:30, coffee or tea again at 10:00 
o'clock, and dinner at 12:30. In the 
afternoon the girls have coffee and cakes 
at 3:30, serving supper at 7:00 o’clock. 
And, Miss Klarin says, the girls usually 
sneak down into the kitchen for a lunch 
at night! These girls in the kitchen do a 
great deal of baking, also, for themselves, 
and for outsiders. 

The cattle and dairy work is another 
phase which creates outside demand. 
One group of girls has complete charge 
of the cattle: growing feed, feeding, and 
milking, even to cleaning the stables. 
Another group then takes the milk, 
separates it for different uses, makes 
butter and cheese. Miss Klarin says 
that the girls begin in July to make 
cheeses which they decorate for the 
Christmas trade, and put on exhibition 
before they are sold. The school is well- 
known for its dairy. 


“Hons-Och-Svin” 


Students in this course must also learn 
to slaughter. Using one cow and one 
pig, the girls get many cuts of meat, which 
they care for in all the possible ways, and 
fifteen different kinds of sausages. 

A character about the farm-school is 
the girl who is laughingly nicknamed 
“hons-och-svin,” pigs ’n’ poultry. Her 
work is suggested by her name. 

There is always a group of six girls 
weaving in the winter months, and gar- 
dening during the summer. In Sweden 
there is a common love of flowers. Then, 
too, the girls grow all the vegetables and 
fruits for their use at Brogdrd. 

In the house one girl is a “‘jack-of-all- 
trades.” She acts as waitress, sets table, 
answers the telephone, runs errands, 
takes messages, sees that the rooms are 
in order, and acts as hostess when there 
are guests. This is her practical training 
for home management. 
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Rinse Clothes in River 


Another group of girls does the laun- 
dry and helps with the extra baking. 
Laundry at the school is done once g 
month, though in Sweden generally it 
is done only twice a year. The girls wash 
their clothes indoors, but take them out- 
side to rinse them in the river, even in the 
coldest snowy weather. They like to do 
it this way, Miss Klarin says. 

In addition to this regular practical 
work, the girls have to write up reports 
of what they have done. Farm manage- 
ment must also be considered, as the 
produce from the farm is supposed to fill 
the needs of the houses, in regard to food. 
More than this, the girls have lectures 
every afternoon from four to six. Then, 
they have a period of practice teaching at 
another, smaller college farm. 

So, in a Swedish college of home 
economics, there is work, and long, hard 
work, all the time. The girls have no 
extra-curricular activities, nor do they 
have vacations, except three weeks after 
New Year’s and one month in the summer. 
They are required to stay at college during 
Christmas time so that they may learn 
how to make a real Christmas. 

After the three weeks’ vacation, they 
go back to college in the city to finish 
their course. Graduation comes in June, 
when the new teachers are given little 
white ruffled caps to mark their distine- 
tion. One great holiday is left for college 
days—the trip back to Brogdrd. The 
girls march around the farm, visit- 
ing all the old places, and singing college 
songs to all their old friends, as they sang 
all the time they were at the farm-school. 
Girls in Sweden are always singing. 

Graduates from this particular course 
are fitted to become teachers in home 
economics schools or to become home 
demonstration agents, working with farm 
women all over Sweden. This well- 
developed preparation for home eco- 
nomics work indicates a wide-spread and 
growing interest in this field of activity 
on,the part of the Swedish people. 





THIS IS THE WAY IT’S DONE IN SWEDEN 
Home Economics Girls at Upsula, Sweden, Doing Their Laundry 
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MIRROR OF CAMPUS FASHIONS 


Glimpses of a Cornell Girl’s Wardrobe 
as Seen by Elnora Hopper 


LTHOUGH evening dresses seen at 
dances this fall reach the floor and 
afternoon dresses appearing at teas are 
abour half way between the ankle and 
knee, the sports skirts and dresses are 
only about four inches below the knee. 
The tweed suits and ensembles are very 
popular and practical for class wear and 
sports. 

Many of the girls find that a very suc- 
cessful outfit for sports occasion at this 
time of year is a two-piece suit that 
has the effect of being a three-piece. The 
skirt, which is usually wide, is laid in box 
pleats alternating with clusters of side 
pleating and is attached to a plain, sleeve- 
less bodice of white crepe de chine. 

The smart skirts are fitted tightly over 
the hips and worn with the tucked-in 
blouse. The off-white and _ egg-shell 
blouse harmonizes with practically all 
tweeds and grays. 


Blouses Offer Great Variety 


Not for a decade have blouses been as 
important as today. Cornell students 
had almost forgotten there ever were 
such things. But since the suit is now 
definitely established as a feature of the 
season’s fashion, the blouse has returned 
to popularity. For those to whom the 
tuck-in blouse is unbecoming, the short 
blouses with fitted waistline is a boon. 
Sweaters, which are also much in vogue, 
are often worn as tuck-in blouses. 


Furs and Fabrics 


The new evening dresses are of the 
richest fabrics. Simple, poor materials 
seem to have vanished from the dance 
floor. Satin, because of its brilliant sur- 
face, holds an important place in this 
season of magnificance. Although it 
was worn all summer, it is more popular 
than velvet. Some satin fabrics are so 
rich that the blues often appear to be 
rich silver. Most models are open far 
down the back and havé skirts longer in 
the back than in front. Many Parisian 
models are heavily beaded or embroidered 
to add to the glory of evening. 

Although most of the evening coats we 
have seen in use this fall, the knee-length 
fur coats of ermine and mink are very 
fascinating. 

Shoes to Match 

Today it has almost become an es- 
tablished law that shoes should match or 
harmonize closely with the street or 
sports clothes. Not long ago, just the 
Opposite was true; the shoes and other 
accessories were used as contrast. With 
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the new silhouette dresses, the costume 
itself is the high light and the accessories 
are now subordinate. 

For street wear, suede and kid trimmed 
with reptile skins are very popular but 
buckskin or doeskin Pi AB ith glacé 
kid are other combinations frequently 
seen. Brown in all shades is available to 
wear with any ensemble of cloth or fur. 
The formal afternoon shoes are of the 
late Autumn colors. Many are of the 
open sandal type with the instep strap 
while another pleasing choice is the slipper 
with a bow or buckel. Evening shoes 
are chic and slim and are designed to 
dress the feet in an exquisite manner. 
Brocades are the preference of many but 
others desire the white satin dyed to 
harmonize with the dress. The open 
sandal slipper with a short vamp and an 
ankle strap buttoned with a single rhine- 
stone is very neat and trim. 


Chic Hats 


Hats maintain their place in the college 
girl’s wardrobe as the important detail 
in the ensemble. They are still ‘off the 
face” but not quite as high on the fore- 
head as last season. Brims are flaring 
at the sides and usually wide at the 
back. The point of decoration is the 
back of the hat, with flat bows, the wide 
brim and sometimes a cutting away to 
disclose longer hair. 





CHRISTMAS COOKERY 
By Erma R. Lewis 


As the December days grow shorter and 
the snow falls deeper the thoughts of both 
old and young turn to Christmas and the 
joy it brings. The housewife naturally 
begins to wonder what new delicacies she 
can set before her guests and her family 
on this day of days. So, having access to 
several delicious recipes, we are giving 
them to you and hope that the products 
will be successful and as tasty as we 
know they are, coming as they do from 
Mrs. Boys and Miss Driscoll. 


DARK FRUIT CAKE 


1 pound butter 

114 pounds brown sugar 

1 pound flour 

3 pounds raisins 

2 pounds currants 

I pound citron 

2 oranges (grated rind and juice) 
1 lemon (grated rind and juice) 
I cup strong coffee 

14 pound candied orange peel 
\4 pound candied lemon peel 

I cup molasses 

2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon cloves 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

I teaspoon mace 

6 teaspoons nutmeg 

2 cups flour (mix with fruit) 

10 eggs 

I cup jelly 


Cup up the fruit and mix with 2 cups 
of filour. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add well beaten eggs. Mix orange juice, 
lemon juice and coffee and add alternately 
with the flour and_spices. Mix the mo- 
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COOKERY CORNER CAPERS 





lasses and soda and add. Fold in fruit, 
put in suitable tins, and bake at 275 
degrees. Makes about five medium sized 


cakes. 
WHITE FRUIT CAKE 

24 cup butter 

124 cups flour 

l4 teaspoon soda 

14 tablespoon lemon juice 

W hites 6 eggs 

114 cups powdered sugar 

24 cups candied cherries 

8 cup almonds(blanced and shredded) 

4, cup of citron, thinly sliced 

I ‘teaspoon almond extract 

Cream butter, and add flour gradually, 
mixed and sifted with soda; then add 
lemon juice. Beat whites of eggs until 
stiff, add sugar gradually, and add slowly 
to the first mixture; then add cherries, 
cut in pieces, almonds, citron, and ex- 
tract. Bake in a buttered deep cake pan 
for one hour. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE 

¥g cup butter 

I cup sugar 

2 eggs 

¥ cup milk 

134 cups flour 

¥ teaspoon salt 

21% teaspoons baking powder 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
and well beaten eggs. Mix and sift flour 
and baking powder, and add alternately 
with the milk to the mixture. Bake for 
thirty minutes in a buttered shallow pan. 

When cool spread with a confectionery 
sugar icing colored green, and drop small 
red candies on the top to represent holly. 

Another clever way to ice the cake is 
with plain white icing and to sprinkle 
finely chopped pistachio nuts and small 
red candies on the top. This also gives a 
pleasing effect. 

The cake might also be decorated by 
means of a pastry bag and red and green 
icing. 

FATTIGNAN DSBAKKELSE 
(NORWEGIAN CHRISTMAS CAKE) 

I egg 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1 tablespoon sweet cream 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

I teaspoon melted butter 

Flour to roll 


Combine ingredients in the order given 
and roll very thin. Cut in diamonds. 
Make a slash across one end and pull the 
end through. Fry in deep fat and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar before serving. 


CHRISTMAS SALAD 
On a flat lettuce leaf arrange alternating 
sections of grapefruit and orange (freed 
from skin and seeds) with points at the 
center. At the center place a ball of 
seasoned cottage cheese. Place a narrow 
strip of pimento along the edge of the 
grapefruit and a similar strip of green 
pepper along the edge of the orange sec- 

tion. Serve with french dressing. 
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PARK SUPERINTENDENT 
GIVES ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


Mr. Herbert M. Blanche ’20, Superin- 
tendent of the Finger Lakes State Parks, 
gave an illustrated lecture at a meeting of 
the Forestry Club which was held Tuesday 
October 29. State park work has grown 
by leaps and bounds; the budget for the 
year 1929 calls for $10,000,000. There is 
no one college course that adequately pre- 
pares a man for state park work because 
of rapid growth and development of the 
state parks. The man who succeeds in 
state park work is the man who can readily 
adapt himself to meet a multitude of 
conditions requiring imagination and 
initiative. The aim in state park work is 
to make all improvements look as natural 
as possible by the use of native stones in 
the construction of walks and bridges. 
Endeavors are made to give the masonry 
work a natural appearance by abandoning 
the use of formal lines. 


The state park should be examples of the 
best vegetation that the region can produce, 
therefore only native vegetation is planted. 
A natural effect is given forest plantations 
by lack of definite arrangement in planting. 
The state parks are rapidly growing in 
popularity as is shown by the fact that as 
—- as 15,000 cars have been parked in a 

ay. 


Forestry Ball Early in December 


The dues of the club do not meet all the 
expenses for refreshments, the Cornell 
Foresters page in the Cornell Annuals, and 
other expenses of the club. Therefore the 
lumberjacks voted to have a dance in 
early December in order that the money 
bags might be filled. Past experience 
show that the Disciples of St. Murphius 
can swing a dance if every one does his bit. 
Let’s give it our support and co-operation. 

Coffee and doughnuts were served 
after the meeting by our famous chef 
“Jim” Cruikshank ’30. 


WATCH FOR THE FORESTRY 
PAGE IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


The first of a series of articles written 
by the seniors on their forestry experience 
will appear in the January number. The 
other forestry schools in their yearly pub- 
lications contain information where their 
underclassmen can most advantageously 
spend their 13 weeks of forestry experi- 
ence and the following two summers. 
We have had no student articles written 
on this phase since the demise of the Cor- 
nell Forester in 1925. This series of 
articles will set forth the advantages and 
disadvantages of summer employment 

itions with the United States Forest 
rvice and private concerns such as: 
trail laborer, lookout, and timber cruising 
in the South; in the Rockies; in the 
Pacific Northwest; and in the Northeast. 
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LIGHTS ON THE GRADS 


We have garnered the following informa- 
tion from alumni who have recently 
visited Fernow Hall. 

“Flip” Reynolds ’27 is doing survey 
work for the International Paper Com- 
pany in Quebec. 

“Nick” Carter ’28 has been engaged in 
acquisition work in Vermont where he has 
been cruising and mapping prospective 
national forest areas. “‘Nick’’ expects to 
spend the winter in Florida doing similar 
work. 

“Rudy” Spalteholtz ’28 is operating a 
forestry nursery at Newark, New York. 

“Count’’ Marco ’29 has been engaged in 
engineering work with the Cady Lumber 
Company at McNary, Arizona. 

“Pil” Bullock ’29 acted as a councilor 
at a boys camp in northern Wisconsin 
this last summer. 

“Walt” Fleischer ’29 is taking graduate 
work in the department of botany. 


UNDERGRADUATES ATTENTION 


It will be impossible for seniors in 
Forestry to register beginning with the fall 
term of 1930-31 unless their practice re- 
quirements are complete. Therefore, all 
students who have not reported on their 
ear experience period of 13 weeks 
ollowing the freshman year should do so 
immediately. A report on the summer 
work should be made on appropriate 
— furnished by Professor J. Bentley, 

r. 

The seniors under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. Bentley, Jr., have surveyed and 
staked out a trail on the Arnot Forest 
which connects the loop with the Hemlock 
Creek road. It is expected that the “frosh”’ 
will have the great pleasure of swamping 
out the trail next spring. 

A 100 per cent survey of all the planta- 
tions in the Arnot Forest was conducted 
the second Tuesday in November under 
the direction of Professor S. N. Spring. 
The white spruce, which were planted by 
the seniors last spring, showed a very high 
percentage of survival and made excellent 
growth. The red pine, which were planted 
a year ago last spring by the class of ’29, 
showed a mortality of approximately 60 
per cent which was largely due to poor 
planting—most of the boys had attended 
a party the preceding evening, or rather, 
that morning. 


Harold Wilm ’29 Colorado College is 
majoring in silviculture under Professor 
Spring. 
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FORESTRY BOOTERS WIN 
INTERCOLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP 


The lumberjacks have again demon- 
strated their athletic prowess by winning 
the intercollege soccer championship. The 
Forestry soccer team defeated C.E. in the 
semi-finals 1 to o in a hard fast game. A 
successful penalty kick by “Ivy” Olsen ’29 
resulted in the only score of the game. 
“Ken” Adams ’30, the Forestry goalie, 
stopped the engineers several times from 
scoring by his spectacular playing. The 
long kicks of John Hanshaw ’31 kept the 
ball in C.E. territory most of the time. 
The other men who helped Forestry to 
win are: “Jim’’ Cruikshank ’30, “Ernie” 
Devey ’31, “Ed”? Guck ’30, “Irv” Gov- 
shewitz ’31, “Art” Holweg ’31, “Jack” 
Hunter ’30, “Bunny” Low ’31, “Mighty” 
Miscall ’31, “Hal” Mitchell ’30, ‘“Heinie” 
Schultz ’31, and “Jerry” Welch ’31. 

The basketball season will be starting 
soon, and there is no reason why we can’t 
have a championship team if enough 
fellows are willing to come out and play. 
We sincerely hope that Ag will have more 
success in basketball than it has had in 
soccer this season. It would give us much 
more satisfaction to beat Ag in the basket- 
ball semi-finals than some college team 
from the lower campus. 


The passage of the fourth amendment 
in the recent election brings joy to the 
hearts of all foresters. This amendment 
enables the governor to borrow funds to be 
used in fighting forest fires after the current 
appropriations have been exhausted. The 
current appropriation is sufficient to meet 
the expenses of an average fire season. lf 
this measure had not been passed, our 
state forests would be blackened areas 
in a bad fire season because of lack of 
funds. The recent fire season, which is the 
worst on record in the Northwest, forces 
home the fact that we must be prepared for 
the worst fire year and not the average 
fire year. The support given the amend- 
ment by the voters indicates that the 
—— are becoming more and more 
orest-minded. 


George Frederick ’17, University of 
Chicago, has been awarded the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Fellowship of Nature Study 
and Forestry and is making a botannical 
survey of Arnot Forest. 


C. E. Connell ’29 has a position with 
the Indiana Quarteres Oak Company at 
Long Island City, New York. | : 

Ye editor has been assisted in getting 
out this page by Paul Beers ’30 and by 
“Mighty” Miscall ’31. One of these 
industrious lumberjacks will be chosen 
as editor for the 1930-31 Cornell Foresters 
page. Suggestions and criticisms of this 
page are welcomed by the editor at all 
times. 
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Have you had a party in the Senate 
Banquet Hall. You will enjoy 
yourself | 






Regular Service 


Blue Plate—11 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
50c-65¢ 






Sunday Dinners 
65c & $1.00 Served-12 P. M.-8 P.M. 








The Senate Restaurant — 


| J. J. Sutuivan, Mgr. 
| Mrs. J. J. Suttrvan, Hostess 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Gives the Maximum Insurance 


Protection at Minimum Cost 


Agents 


C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 


S. E. DAVIS ’22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 
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CAMPUS CHATS 


PROGRESS 


Before long now the road connecting the 
upper and lower campuses will be open for 
use. Just as the pedestrians sang praises 
to the ‘powers that be” when sidewalks 
were laid to the more remote corners of the 
ag campus, so now, motorists join in the 
refrain. In fact, it previously was more 
of a pleasure to walk out to an hus or its 
environs than to ride and to be broken into 
bits and diminished to a nervous wreck by 
each sink hole that the car plunged into. 
Ere long such rides will be memories (not 
all memories are pleasant!). Very soon 
now we can cease our more childish 
occupations of pitching pennies and ad- 
vance into the big gambler class by laying 
bets on which is the faster car—the new 
Ford or the “Chevy” six. We are betting 
on the Auburn. 


CORNELL PROFESSORS ENGAGED 
IN NEW EXPERIMENTS 


For a number of years the muckland 
interests of New York have sought special 
appropriation for research work relating 
to their problem. The potato growers, 
also, have been anxious for studies, par- 
ticularly along storage lines. The New 
York State Vegetable Grower’s Associa- 
tion, the Farm Bureau Federations, and 
other organizations combined their efforts 
in seeking state appropriations for this 
research work. Two appropriations, 
$20,000 for the muckland enterprise, and 
$13,000 for the potato work have been 
granted. 

The new budget became effective July 1 
and organized projects are well under way. 
Dr. J. E. Knott of the Pennsylvania State 
College is undertaking the cultural side 





to plan for attending 


Farm and Home Week 
at Cornell 
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and his first task will be to make a thor- 

ough study of the muckland industry with 
articular reference to learning the prob- 
ems that most require investigation. 

Muck soils vary widely in their character 
as do upland soils, both as to origin, state 
of decomposition, reaction, and nutrient 
relations. While upland soils have been 
thoroughly classified and widely surveyed, 
muckland soils have been neglected. Pro- 
fessor B. D. Wilson of our agronomy de- 
partment is undertaking this study which 
should lead to descriptions and classifica- 
tions which will be of immense value 
throughout the muckland areas and the 
entire north. Dr. A. G. Newhall of the 
Ohio Experiment Station is engaged in the 
disease studies. 

The principle phase of potato produc- 
tion is a survey and experimental study of 
storage and storage conditions. This work 
is being carried forward by Professor A. L. 
Wilson of the Utah Agricultural College. 
Professor A. G. Bouquet of the Oregon 
Agricultural College is conducting the 
tests of seed stocks both old and new, 
while Professor J. R. Livermore of our 
plant breeding department is engaged in 
potato improvement work. These enter- 
prises are under the general guidance of 
Dr. E. V. Hardenburg ’12 of the depart- 
ment of vegetable gardening. 


THE FUTURE 

The inter-college soccer season is a 
thing of the past. No use now to bemoan 
our fate nor to brag what we might have 
done “if.” The way to wipe out un- 
pleasant memories of the past is to prepare 
for the future. So, when ‘‘Doug” Roy ’30, 
manager of ag athletics, issues a call for 
basket-ball flingers, get out there and do 
your best. You can be of great help to 
the team by merely making the other 
fellow fight harder and play better to 
secure a position. 
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THIS’ERE ANDTHAT’AIR 


The cow with the long record behind her 
to prove her worth is the one bringing the 
best prices. 


New York may well be called the Empire 
State. Statistics, cold but illuminating, 
place New York first in the amount of 
whole milk sold, in income from dairy 
cows, in income from hay, and in value of 
cabbage. It is second in value of dairy 
cows, and value and number of pure-bred 
livestock. Potatoes, apples, and pears 
rank high. 


Alfalfa not only is paying the highest 
labor returns to New York State farmers, 
but is unexcelled as a dairy roughage, and 
is beneficial to the soil in many ways. Why 
not grow more of it? 


Many sections of New York are well 
adapted to the sheep industry. The 
menace from dogs has been decreased by 
the law providing for licensing. Yet the 
number of sheep is not increasing. How 
solve the problem? 


Each year the vegetable gardening de- 
partment receives five times as many re- 
quests for men as they can fill. Perhaps 
more publicity might attract more men 
into this field. 


Because of superior marketing practices, 
Pacific coast egg producers are getting the 
top prices. Cooperation is needed among 
New York State producers to control 
volume of output and the uniformity of 
grading. 


Uncle Ab says work is a blessing. If you 
don’t believe it, ask the man who is out of 
work, 





It is not to early 


February 10 to 15, 1930 


for Profit and Pleasure 
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